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FOREWORD 



Among the major issues facing this nation in the years ahead is how 
adequately and effectively we will use our resources to meet the social 
and human needs of our society and of our people. Even as \vc ap- 
proach the 200th anniversary of our independence, poverty, hunger, 
substandard housing, inadequate health care, poor education, preju- 
dice and discrimination are pervasive problems plaguing every region 
of the country. 

One of the chief problems confronting public education is the need 
for greater financial resources. Although many small cities and rural 
counties face grave problems with regard to suppnivng public educa- 
tion, the financial crisis in urban areas is particularly acute. 

As the Select Committee has delved into the problems related to 
equal educational opportunity, th" economies of public education has 
clearly arisen as a critical factor. Not only do we need to find new 
ways to finance public education, we must also explore ways to use 
existing funds more wisely. Wo must know more about how money is 
being presently spent, in what arcus and what effects and impact these 
investments are having in terms of educational outcome for students. 

1'ederal Aid *o Public Education: 'FAo Benefits? is ft study which 
addresses itself to just these questions. The study, which was pre- 
pared by the Policy Institute of the Sy aeuse University Research 
Corporation and the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship ami 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University, under the direction of Ste- 
phen K. Bailey, Alan K. Campbell, Joel S. Berke and Seymour 
Sacks, examines the effect of federal dollars for education in five 
industrialized states and raises important questions about the way 
we finance our public schools. This study is reproduced here because 
it, has important implications for all of us wno are concerned and 
committed to the prospect of achieving equal educational opportunity 
for all of America's children. 

Walteh F. Mon dale, 

Chairman , Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity. 
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Preface 

This study had its origins in the winter of 1966-69 when 
John V. Gardner, then Chairman of the National Urban Coalition, 
began to speculate on the degree to which federal education programs 
were assisting school systems in the urban areas of the nation. 

As he sought an answer to this question, he rapidly became aware 
that information was simply unavailable on who was benefiting 
from federal educational support. At his urging, his deputy, James A. 
Kelly, began dis cur-sions with Stephen K« Bailey, Chairman of the 
Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Besearcb Corporation 
and Alan K. Campbell, Bean of the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citiaenshlp and Public Affairs of Syracuse University. Together 
they approached the Ford Foundation for a grant to launch a 
substantial study of federal aid to education. 

The purposes of that study were three: first to determine 

the patterns of allocation of aid, i.e. who was benefiting, second to 
study the decision-making procesies that determined those patterns of 
distribution, and third to recommend changes in aid formulas and 
administrative practices that would assure that federal aid to education 
went where it was most badly needed. In June of 196? the project was 
funded by the Ford Foundation, and researchers went into the field 
to begin the task of assembling data on the pattern of allocation of 
federal aid to education. 

While this is the project's first report on the patterns 
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• allocation of federal aid, earlier veraions of our study of 
)e fiscal problems facing urban schools (Chapter 11 of this 
sport) have appeared in tvo places: "We financial Crisis of 

he Urban Schools" In Mies, Wilson C. 

□ rce Report, New fork: Praeger Publishers, 1970 and "The Wpa'-t 

,f Present Patterns of Funding Education for Urban Schools" in 

r„. Priorities: Fin ancin g the School s.. for the .70^.. Washing- 

ton, D. C. National Education Association, 1970. 

In the eighteen months that this project has teen under- 
lay, the authors have accumulated an impressive debt of gratitude, 
ro some extent, the list of research staff that follovs this 
preface is an attempt to r.cognite the assistar.ee « have received. 
But there are people mentioned there vho deserve special achnov 

ledgment and otbo-s vhose names do not appear at all. 

In every state capital that we visited there are officials 
from the Superintendents of Instruction to clerks in the financial 
bureaus who gave^ us strategic help in locating the information ve 
needed. In particular, the cooperation of Cohn Polley of the 
New York State Department of Education must be acknowledged. At 
the U. S. Office of Education Carol Hobson of the National 
for Educational Statistics was most cordial and helpful. Eugene 
McLoone , former^ of the U. S. Office of Education and the National 
Education Association and now of the University of Maryland 
provided invaluable insight into the potential and problems in 

finance data. John Callahan formerly with the Maxwell 
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School and now vlth the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations provided indispensable help In assembling materials on 
which chapter two is based. Donna Shalala of CUNY helped vith the 
analysis ard preparation of the first draft of the report. 

Several members of our ovn staff gave their time and 
their energies much more generously than we had any right to expect. 

Bill Vi 1 ken col ate d and programmed data, de /el oped tables, and 
conducted statistical analyses from September 19^9 until May of 1970, 

To our colleagues who assisted in the final weeks of manuscript 
preparation — criticizing both tne substance and the style of our 
early efforts and helping with all details of publication — we 
are especially indebted. They are Robert Goettel, Paul Irvin, 

Jerry Calderone, Susan Van Wiggeren , and our editor Dorothy Sickels> 

To Pat Iacuons who patiently and accurately typed the hundreds of 
pages of intricate tables in the Statistical Workbook, we are 
iudted appreciative . Most of all, our thanks go to Kathleen 
Kennedy, project secretary, who relieved us of a substantial share 
of the administrative load connected vith the project and typed 
succeeding drafts of this report with oeverfailing good humor. 

Without the help of the people named above and on the 
following page, this report could not have been completed. The authors, 
however, assume full responsibility for the accuracy of the data and 
the soundness of the analysis that follows. 



Syracuse, New York 
January 1971 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Federal aid to education haa probably stimulated more 
controversy per dollar than baa any other domestic aid program. Over 
its long history, debates O’er federal support for education have 
pinched the most sensitive nerves of the American body politic, the 
nerves of religion, race, and states rights. Frequently, those 
debates have been couched in terns of educational finance. 

As this is written, the issue of religion is surfacing 
once again as financially imperiled parochial school systems Bearch 
for sources of additional financial support. Debates over the effects 
of race and federalism on education currently rage at even greater 
intensity, raising questions about the appropriate mix of national 
goals and state-local prerogatives. Specifically , the discussion often 
turns to the question of general (block) grants versus categorical 
educational aid. Increasingly, too, both the objectives and effect- 
iveness of federal revenue Bupport for education axe coming under 
profound and critical scrutiny. These include education of children 
of lov-ircome families, general aid for Bchool districts "impacted 11 
by federal facilities and by children of federal employees, support 
for upgrading curriculum offerings, guidance cervices, library 
materials, and vocational education. New national priorities, such 
as assistance to hard pressed urban education systems, axe emerging 
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to compete with established policies. Through congressional debates 
and hearings, executive branch meetings and task forces, Presidential 
vetoes, messages, and commissions, the goals of the federal govern- 
ment in education are being actively and explicitly re-evaluated. 

Unfortunately, these debates and discussions are handicapped 
by critical gaps in knowledge. At present there is a deplorable 
paucity of useful information available to anyone — public official, 
researcher, educator, or interested citizen — who seeks to under- 
stand the fiscal impact of the federal contribution to educational 
finance . 

The frustration of a recent p^anel of academic experts and 
top education officials, the Urban Education Task Force of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is symptomatic: rr The 

difficulties encountered by the carnal ttee and others in focusing 
attention on the aggregate impact of federal aid on a particulai 
type of local district, say urban districts, underscores the presently 
fragmented patterns of thinking about federal aid to education. 

Federal policy tovard a particular district is primarily a function 
of the relative distribution of federal dollars; today, ve discuss 
future policy vithout really knowing what present policy is."* 

Our report presents a systematic evaluation of the role that 
federal funds are playing in the total 1 oc al-B tat e- federal complex of 
educational finance. The basic issue for investigation is this: vhat 

Is the impact of federal aid to education on the finances of slementary 

» 

See Appendix A for a fuller diecussion. 
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and secondary schools? More specif? cally, we sought answers to these 
questions : 



Are there distinctive problems of educational finance in 
urban reas?* 

Is there a bias in aid that favors central city, suburban, 
or rural areas? 

Does that bias, if any, differ among various aid programs? 

Are school districts with lever capacities to finance 
education being aided more or less than richer districts? 

Are districts with greater end more expensive educational 
needs receiving more federal aid than those whose needs are 
less severe? 

What has been the trend over the last few years in the 
distribution of federal aid? 

Vhat outstanding administrative problems dilute the impact 
of federal programs? 

And mo3t important of all, is federal assistance consistent 
with the problems facing public education? 

Our conclusions based on those questions are found in the 
text, the tables, and appendices of the following chapters of this 
report. It may be useful, however, to indicate at this point some of 

*A note on terminology: The terms "urbon" or "urbanised" 

ere used to refer to citieB and Older, more densely populated Bubur '03 
that have many characteristics In common with ceov’al citifea . Tbe 
term "metropolitan" refers to a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (Sh6A) as defined by the Census Bureau. Ve use the term "central 
city" (CC) to denote the core city of SK3A. "Outside central city" (OCC), 
"outlying aress," and "suburbs" all refer to the remainder of the 
SKSA. Ve designate all areas outside SJCAs aB "non~*>etropol itan" Or 
"rural." 
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our major findings. 

First, in the most urbanized areas of the nation we found a 
unique crisis in educational finance caused by a general deterioration 
in their fiscal situation combined with higher demands and costs — 
for education and other public services — than exist in neighboring 
communities . Yet the school districts that : eceived the most federal 
aid per pupil were not in urban but in rural areas. Within the 
metropolitan areas central cities received proportionately more total 
federal assistance than their suburbs, but the amounts received were 
far too small to m&Xe up for the suburban advantage in local wealth 
and state assistance. Fattens of individual programs, however, 
varied immensely and often defied consistent explanation. In a number 
of important cases, however, as !n ESEA II and III, Vocational Education, 
and NDEA III (described on pages 10 and ll), major cities have received 
even lets aid than should have been allotted to them in view of their 
proportion of the staters student population. 



distj let capacity to support education, ve found that there was no 
important compensating effect. While districts with lover income 
tended to get Blightly taore aid on the whole than those with higher 
income, there was no such compensatory relationship with assessed 
property valuation, the most comnon source of revenue for local school 
support . 



proportion of poor and minority gioup pupilB in a district. Here, 
because of the impact of Title I (see pagelti), ve found that federal 



Second, with regard to the relationship of federal aid to 



Third, one important measare of educational need ia the 




aid is significantly related to educational need, District* with 
lover income and higher proportions of non-white pupils received more 
aid than those vith lover proportions of such pupils. Unfortunately, 
the magnitude of assirtaJiee vas meager in proportion to the immensely 
costly task of education for the p*-: r and culturally deprived. 

Fourth, over the four-yi.ar : eriod of our study, amounts of 
aid received by individual s..iOOl districts varied markedly and 
erratically. Furthermore*, during the last year studied, 
almost half of the districts in metropolitan areas reported an actual 
decrease in per pupil amounts of aid. 

Fifth, although questions of program administration and 
design are a part of a later phase of this study, ve did think it use- 
ful to comment on some outstanding problems at this point. US£A 
money, for example, has largely gone for a variety of special and 
ancillary programs and has not been ut Hired to improve the central 
portion o ' the curriculum presented to di sad vant aged children. The 
failure to concentrate funds on the students most ia need of compensatory 
education has frequently resulted in a superficial veneer of frag- 
mented programs or new equipment, rather than in an Integrated, high 
impact Intervention to achieve major educational change. Dilution of 
the iar>act of federal aid has also come about through the improper but 
widespread use of Title 1 as general aid for system-vide purposes. 

Sptth and lasl, federal aid is intended to provide 
j strategically useful funds for educational purposes not otherwise 

receiving adequate support. Our study suggests, however, that the 
1 amounts of aid ar*.- simply too small in view of the problems that con- 
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front public education. At present* for the nation &3 a vhole, 
federal aid constitutes less than 7 percent of public elementary and 
secondary school revenues. For the five industrialized state * of 
our study (California, New York* Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
Texas), the proportions ranged from little over 3 percent in New 
York 10 percent in Texas. In per pupil absolute terms, federal 
aid averaged between $22 and $50 per pupil in those 3ame states. 

Given our findings ol the threatening fiscal crisis facing urban 
education, these amounts are patently insufficient to overcome the 
financial problems of the urban public schools. 

The data, analyses, end conclusions of this report are 
contained in three chapters. This chapter gives an overview of the 
study. The second describes the urban fiscal context in which 
federal aid is operative. The third chapter reviews the historical 
development of federal aid to education id sets forth the findings 
and conclusions we have drawn as to the impact of fedei xl aid. 
Appendices to this report describe: (a) the shortcomings in present 

information systems relating to federal aid and educational finance, 
(b) a more detailed description of the methodology of the study, and 
(C) a series of statistical tables which were drawn on in developing 
this summary report. 

In addition to its analyses and conclusions, then, the 
report and Its appendices present a body of organized data on federal 
educational revenues and on the fiscal, social, and economic character 
of school districts that will enable other Interested persons tc make 
their own interpretations . 
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Scope of the Study 

TVo related but separate research techniques have been 
utilized In this study. First, to analyze the fiscal context of 
urban education, ve have sought to relate the financing of education 
to general trends in population movement, business conditions, and 
governmental finances in thirty-seven large metropolitan areas. 
Second, in order to assess the impact of federal aid to education, 
ve have conducted an intensive investigation of the distribution of 
federal aid to a large sample of schcol districts in five industri- 
alized states. 



A. The Fiscal Context of Urban Education 

Emphasis in this analysis is placed on the social, 
economic, and fiscal disparities found between central cities and 
their surrounding suburban areas in the nation's thirty-seven largest 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs), The magnitude of 
these disparities indicates that cities and their suburban rings 
face very different fiscal problems and have very different capacities 
to deal with their problems. 

Unfortunately, an analysis that focuses upon the relation- 
ship of educational to social, economic, and non-educational fiscal 
developments in a sample as extensive e* the thirty-seven largest 
ESSA’s cannot at the tame time discuss individual suburban consaunitlea 
and their schools. The Doncoteralnality of suburban systems 
of school and non-school government complicates comparisons. 

There are ever difficulties in the case of large cities. Only in 
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states vhere school districts ere coterminous with individual 
municipal areas (i.e., primarily the New England states) can fiscal 
comparisons be made between central city and individual suburban 
governments. Therefore, the study aggregates the entire suburban 
component of individual metropolitan areas and compares that subur- 
ban component to its core city. 

Much of the data drawn upon for this analysis was taken 
from published and unpublished materials of the 19 6j Census of 
Governments , Population estimates were based on interim Census 
and Band McNally estimates. Personal income data were allocated to 
cities and suburbs on information from Sales Management and Survey 
of Current Business . 

Since there are usually a number of governments overlying 
the central cities in the thirty-seven largest SMSAb, finances had 
to be allocated between the cities and their suburbs by relative 
population or tax collections, S3 appropriate. In the case of 
allocating overlying governmental revenues, central city finance 
reports from the cities in question were examined to determine the 
amounts of taxes collected within the city by these overlying 
governments . 

B. The Pattern of Allocation of Federal Aid to Education 

Research on the allocation of federal aid to education was 
conducted by examining 573 school districts located in the five 
urbanized states. The sample vas designed to insure that all larger 
school systems were included in its coverage. It contains better 
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than half the pupils in the five states. Our data and conclusions, 
therefore, are primarily applicable to the cities, suburbs, and 
rural portions of these industrial ! zed , largely metropolitan, states 
where more than two-thirds of the nation reside. Although our 
primary interest is in those metropolitan areas, sufficient diversity 
exists in our sample school districts to draw some conclusions about 
the impact of federal aid in non -metropolitan areas as well. 



units of analysis, Host similar studies of national policy base 
their analyses on samples constructed as microcosms of the nation, 
giving attention to regional representativeness , but jeldom seeking 
to include sub-sampleB accurately representative of constituent 
states. Our concern, however, is with studying the units that make 
decisions on the allocation of federal aid to school districts. 

Sine; the federal statutes, regulations, and administrative practices 
place major respc- sibility on state education departments for making 
those allocations, states are obvious units for such a study. Further 
more, since we are interested in the interrelationship of local, stete 
and federal finance, our analysis must contain units representative 
ol these different systems of educational support. Since states 
take aistinctlve approaches to raising and distributing revenues for 
their public schools, it is appropriate to select states sb analytical 
units for that reason as well. 



Special emphasis in our report is placed upon states as 



llie study reports on a four-year period, beginning with 
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the 1965 fiscal year and continuing through the 1966 fiscal year. The 
starting point provides a baseline just prior to the large increase 
in federal education spending that caffe with the implementation of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* The use of the three 
succeeding years permits us largely to overcome interpretive difficulties 
caused by the unevenness and bunching of federal fiscal flow in any 
one year, and allows us to see trends over time. It is worth noting, 
too, that changes in the levels and purposes of federal appropriations 
for elementary and secondary education have been minor in the two 
fiscal years that ha v e followed those studied, so that our data and 
conclusions remain characteristic of the present system of federal 
aid to educi l ion. 

All federal aid for elementary and secondary education 
reported by the school districts in our sample were included in the 
analysis. Eight major programs of aid were examined individually. 

They represent more than 60 percent of total federal revenues for 
elementary and secondary education, and more than 95 percent of such 
revenues actually going to school districts. (Headstart and other 
0E0 programs, which account for an additional 15 percent of federal 
revenue for elementary and secondary education, are often channeled 
through poverty agencies.) The remaining 4 percent consists of federal 
funds usually reported in a residual or miscellaneous category by 
local districts. 

The eight major programs are: 

(\) Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (ESEA), financial assistance to local 
educational agencies for the education of children of 
low- income families; 
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(2) Title II of ESEA, school library resources, text- 
books, and other Instructional materials; 

(3) Title III of ESEA, supplementary educational 
centers and services; 

(it) Title III of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 (NDEA) , financial assistance for strengthening 
instruction in science, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, and other critical subjects; 

(5) Title V-A of NDEA, guidance, counseling, and 
toe ting; 

( 6 ) Vocational Education (aid for vocational education 
frafl all federal programs); 

(7) School Lunch and Kilk Program; and 

(8) School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas, 
including Public Lav 87 ^ (general aid to offset 
increased school costs related to federal employees) 
and Public Lav 815 (school construction money for 

a imilar purposes ) . 

Our original Intention had been to trace payments to 6chool 
districts from each federal program providing assistance for elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Initial conferences vitb state and 
federal officials and surveys of fund reporting, bovever, quickly 
demonstrated that information vas unavailable on jaany cf the smaller 
programs — at least by any research techniques that could be under- 
taken vltbin reasonable time and expense limits. Allotments to 
stateB could be found, but the receipts by school districts vere 
lumped together -- and therefore lost individually — in such cate- 
gories as "all other" or "miscellaneous outside revenues." 

Some Important programs proved impossible V> trace to the 
district level vithln acceptable ranges of accuracy and effort. 
Headstart expenditures, for example, vere often allotted to prime 
contractors by the Office of EcodobSc Opportunity, and then sub- 
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contracted. The final point of expenditure often Vent unreported, 
so that actual tine periods and expenditures could not be ascer- 
tained vith sufficient precision for our purposes. In addition, 
Headstart amounts expended by public school authorities vere 
frequently but a rmall proportion of Headstart monies being expen- 
ded vithin the school districts. It seemed necessary, therefore, 
to omit expenditures for Headstart from our study. 

One final word of caution should he stated for those who 
have not had experience vith educational finance data. Despite 
rigorous efforts and substantial resources, ve experienced enor- 
mous difficulty collecting and comparing data, even for Jurisdic- 
tions as large as school districts. In our purvey differences in 
reporting among districts vithin states and among states themselves 
posed constant problems. There are neither uniform definitions 
nor common sources of educe tior.al information. For example, methods 
of counting attendance vary significantly from state to state. In 
a number of districts the category of M all o f her federal aid” Is 
larger than the combined aid from specific titles. Furthermore, 
even though our sources of information vere the official figures 
reported to state educational ag^nciej by local school districts, 
project researchers uncovered a number of inaccuracies and 
discrepancies in the "official” figures. Collecting data on more 
than ^0 categories of revenues ard expenditures for 57 3 school 
districts for each of four years J eaves room for errer on our part; 
however, during the twelve months of analysis and data refinement 
since the raw Information vas collected in the field, the material 
has been subjected to as rigorous an attempt to assure accuracy aa 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FISCAL CONTEXT OF URBAN EDUCATION 

Raising adequate revenues for the support of education is 
a threatening problem in a l*rge proportion of the nation's school 
systems. There are, of course, exceptions to this statement: 
enclaves vith uigh nonresldentlol taxable resources relative to the 
number of school children; wealthy suburban communities vith high 
levels of residential property, income, and educational expectations; 
afd rural districts vith stable or declining populations and 
relatively minimal educational demands. But in most cities, suburbs, 
and rural areas, heightened demand for educational services and 
salaries are running head-on into local taxpayer resistance, state 
economy drives, and a pause in increased federal spending. In many 
areas of the country, school boards faced vith fiscal crlees have 
resorted to school shutdowns, the elimination c.t’ special projects, 
and increasing average class sizes. 

Hardest hit of all are the ltrger citieB of the nation 
where three Interacting p; jnomena strike most directly. First, 
because of problems common to highly urbanized areas — a declining 
fiscal situation combined vith steeply rising demands and coats 
for education and other public services — large cities find it 
more difficult than most other areas to support educational ser- 
vices from their own tax resources. Second, education in central 
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cities imposes higher costs than are found in less densely populated 
places. This is true because of the composition of the city student 
population , because of inherently higher urban cost factors, and 
because of aggressive and effective teacher unions. Third, cities 
frequently function under a' legal Tramevork that is far more restric- 
tive and state aid lavs vhich are far less generous than is true of 
suburban and rural school districts. Together, these factors have 
caused a crisis in urban educational finance. This chapter will 
discuss that crisis. 

Metropolitan De ve 1 o^men t s 

The roots of the crisis in large city educational, finance 
are found in the redistribution of population and economic activities 
that has taken place in the last tvo decades. The shifts have not 
been random. A sorting-out process has occurred — leaving the poor, 
undereducated, aged riid non-vhite in the central cities and taking 
heavy manufacturing, many retai 1 establishments and other kinds of 
business activities to the suburbs along vith middle and upper income 
families. The result is that the tax base of cities cas become insuf- 
ficient to meet the resource needs of the high coBt city population. 

City poverty, in other words, often exiBts only a fev miles 
from substantial suburban wealth. This adjacent ring of relative 
affluence complicates the plight of large city school districts 
because cities and Buburba compete for tax dollars, for instruction 
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personnel, and for the quality of their schools, ’.in this competition, 
cities are at a marked disadvantage. This is not to Buggeat that many 
suburbs, particularly the older ones, do not share central city 
problems. In fact, there are suburbs in this country vhich are 
increasingly taking on central city characteristics and consequently 
have similar resource needs, for reasons already given, however, our 
data on SMSAs were dichotomized into central city and outside central 
city, and the statistical analyses were performed accordingly, yet 
because the data on suburbs a~e diluted and distorted by the 
urbanized areas they contain, all comparisons between city and suburbs 
understate the real plight of urban areas. The following statistics 
express only in part the etark fiscal situation in urban America. 

A. Social, Economic, and Fiscal Trends 

Population grow in largo cities has nearly cessed in 
recent years, while their suburb, art enjoying a dyneaic rate of 
increase, between I960 and 1967. core cities in the nation's 
thirty-seven largest ShBAs grew by only 3.8 percent, while their 
suburbs increased by 17.6 percent. Despite this slower city growth — 
and in seme cases the total absence of gi ovth — population densities 
in the cities continued to exceed those in the suburbs fifteen to 
twenty times over. 

Vithin these differential growth ratea.lle marked 
differences in the characteristics of the metropolitan population. 
Central city black, population, for example > haa risen to 21 percent 
according to latest Census Bureau estimates, while surrounding areas 
have remained fairly stable at 5 percent. According to two recent 



^veys. incone differences also are extreme, <** central city 
average family incone running more than $1,00 to $2000 behind 

suburban incones. Significantly higher portions of poor fanilies 

f&milies in ©ore coaf or table 
M a Significantly lover proportions of famine 

uirrumstances live vithin rather than outside core cities. 

Economic activity shows s similar picture Of central city 
disadvantage . Between 19,3 and 1967 in the 37 largest SMSAs 
suburban retail sales increased at a real rate of 106 percent, 
cental city sales by only 13 percent. ™ese differing rates of 
growth resulted in a decline in the central city share of metropolitan 
retail sales from 63 percent In 19,8 to » percent in 19&3 to 
I* percent in 19*7 (Table II-lM «ber indicators tell a similar 

tale. Deployment in manufacturing and wholesaling io declining in 
central cities while Increasing in the outlying areas. 

B Tax Bare Deterioration. 

One major consequence of these trends for educational 
finance is seen in the decreased capacity of urban communities to 
raise and to devote resources to the support of their s-h 
population and economic shifts noted above have combined to depress 
th „ income base of central cities relative to their suburbs and to 
ca use a much .lower growth in the urban property tax base. Since 
tt . income of it. resident, la a major source of public resources, the 
relatively new position of cities as comparatively low-income areas 
i, a basic problem for educational aupport. 



•Tables in this chapter begin on page 21*. 



More directly, however, it is the property tax base that 
is tapped for virtually all locally raised revenue for education. 

The traditionally higher city property -ax base has been threatened 
in recent decades by a very slow rate of growth. In the northeast, 
the most recent studies show that suburban property values climbed 
an average of three times as much as did those of the central cities; 
in the midwest, suburban property appreciation was more than six times 
that in the core cities. For all sections of the nation, suburban 
property growth rate was more than two and one-half times that of 
the central cities. 

Growth in educational expenditures has far outstripped 
this slow rate of growth in the urban property tax base. Professors 
James, Kelly, and Garms documented this phenomenon in lU large cities 
between 1930 and I960*. They found that per pupil educational 
expenditures rose three times as fast as property values. 

C. The Problem of Municipal Overburden 

Taxable resources are becoming in:reaeingly scarcer in the 
core cities than In the reBt of metropolitan America. But what makes 
the picture even bleaker is that cities are unable to devote as large 
a sbare of their resoiu^es to education as can suburban districts. 

Cities possess a high-cost population and an older physical plant 
which produce greater demands for general government services than 
in the suburbs -- demands for greater health, public safety, sanitation, 
public works, transportation, public welfare, public housing, and 

■H. Thomas James, James A. Kelly, Valter I. Garms, Determinants 
of Educational Expenditure* In Large Cities of the United States . School 
of Education* Stanford University, Stanford, California, 1966. 
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recreation services. Central cities devote nearly 65 percent of their 
budgets to nor- educational services , while their outlying communities 
devote less than U5 percent. Put another way, core cities assign 
only a ihird of their funds to education, while neighboring communities 
consistently spend over half of their public monies for sci.oolu. 

Cities raise about 30 percent leas per capita (Table IT-2) 
for education from local taxes. On the other hand, central city 
residents tax themselves considerably more heavily than is the case 
with their suburban counterparts; city per capita tax effort (ta~es 
as a percent of income) Is over ^0 percent higher (Table I T -3) than 
in surrounding areas. In short, core cities spend lees per puril 
than do other parts of metropolitan areas even while taxing them- 
selves more heavily. 

Higher Urba E ducational Coats 

One cdditional consideration lends particular poignancy 
tu tie plight of urban finance: dollar for dollar, central cities 

get less education for their expenditures than do other parts of 
metropolitan area*. In other vorda, city education generally coats 
more per unit than does education elsewhere. There are two reasons 
for this phenomenon. First, the social and economic character of 
the urban school population requires an exceedingly high-cost 
educational program; Second, many expense items in the school 
budget simply cost more in the cities. 
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A. Higher Coats Imposed by the Character of Urban Enrollment 

The major factor accounting for the inherently more costly 
nature of schooling in the large cities is the composition of the 
urban school population. Higher proportions of the educationally 
disadvantaged, of the poor, of the handicapped, of the non-vbite, 
and of immigrants are located in central cities. Ihe special educa- 
tional needs of these ^oups require far greater educational resources 
to enable them to achieve normal grade level performance. Examples 
of such expensive programs are*, education for the culturally dis- 
advantaged, programs for non-&aglish speaking adults and children, 
programs for children to whom standard English is virtually a 
foreign language, adult education in general, summer school, progress 
for the physically and emotionally handicapped (where expenditures 
per pupil are greater by a factor of 4 or 5 to l) and vocational schools 
35 percent more costly than acaicmic secondary schools. 

The percentage of non-white student population (primra-lly 
black, Puerto Ficau, and Chlcano) is another lough but useful index 
of the need for more educational resources. Non-white students 
tend to come from homes where parents have lover average years of 
schooling, schooling frequently tcquired in inferior segregated schools . 
A host of recent Btudlea have deoonstrited the importance of parental 
educational background to tl? quality of a student’s achievement in 
school. Those studies indicate that what ti s home does not provide , 
the schools ust make up If educationally disadvantaged children are 
to achieve oo a par with their ax>ro fortunate classmates. The impli- 
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cations for the cost of tbe school program are clear.* 

What should be kept in mind ia that the non-vhite child is 
represented, in even larger proportion in the schools h&n in the total 
population of the largest cities. Fcr example, in 1965 tbe Don-vhite 
percentage of the general population of Chicago vas 28 percent, yet 
the non-vhite percentage of enrollment in public schools vas 52 percent. 
Similar patterns may be found in all parts of the nation. Table II-U 
compares, for i960 and 1965, the proportion of non-vhite public school 
enrollment . This difference in population and enrollment proportions 
is a result of age distribution, family composition, and tbe greater 
tendency of vhite parents to send their children to private and 
parochial schools. 

B. Urban Cost Differentials 

In addition to the inherently costlier nature of the urban 
school population, city sc' must pay more for many items in 

their budgets than do BCi. -tens In other areas. Take for example, 

instructional salaries, the largest item in any school budget. In a 
study for the t'.S. Civil Bights Coaaaission, Professor Charles Benson 
pointed out, 'City costs are characterized by a general expenditure 
raising phenomenon, namely, the age of their teachers. Also, for insti- 
tutional reasons, cities tend to make promotions internally. On both counts, 
central cities tend to have school systems that are staffed primarily 

•For a useful discussion of a number of other studies* see 
Chapter III of James V. Guthrie and others, Schools and Inequality . 

Cambridge i MIT Press, 1971 forthcoming. 
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by teachers of substantial seniority. Again for institutional reasons, 
teachers are paid largely on the basis of seniority. It follows that 
central cities must pay higher salaries for teachers.” In the last 
fev years, of course, another factor has operated to increase instruc- 
tional expenditures in large cities; militant teacher union*. Through 
t?ght organization and aggressive tactics, un?ons in the nation's 
metropolises have von substantial salary increases and other cost- 
raising benefits. 

In addition to instructional salaries, personnel expenses 
for maintenance, secretarial, and security services are also higher 
in central cities as shown by Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

Higher incidences of vandalism also play a role in pushing costs 
upward . 

Land for school buildings is also more expensive in cities. 
VThile comparisons are complicated by the more sprawling campus-6tyle 
architecture of rion-tvban schools, the extraordinarily high costs 
associated with assembling even small plots for city schools appears 
to outweigh those in the suburbs. For example, an intensive study 
of education in Michigan found that in 1967 Detroit paid an average 
price per acre of $100,000 in contrast with approximately i6,000 
per acre la surrounding school districts. 

State Regv JLjopa and State Aid 

Urban education systems, of course, are conducted within a 
legal framework and a financing system that involve a large measure 
of state participation. Both state regulations and state aid leave 
cities at a disadvantage relative to suburban and rural areas. 
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The costs of retirement systems, for example, are often 
assumed by state governments, but in many states the large school 
districts are omitted from the state program and must bear retirement 
costs primarily from local revenues. Even vhere smaller districts 
are responsible for retirement contributions, a heavier assignment 
is usually charged to the large city school district or its overlying 
government . 

When ve examine the impact of state aid for education, ve 
find that aid systems continue to bear the marks of their origins. 
Educational aid formulas were designed in the first decades of the 
century to compensate for disparities between the rich cities and 
the poorer outlying areas. Relative fiscal positions are now reversed, 
but the formulas continue to give lesser proportions of aid to cities 
than to suburbs, and to give more aid to rural than to metropolitan 
areas. Those conclusions have been drawn Id many previous studies. 

Our project confirms these findings. In New York, Texas, and Michigan, 
metropolitan areas get anywhere from $17.00 to $58.00 less per pupil 
in state aid than do non-metropolitan areas. Only in California Js 
the reverse true. Within the metropolitan areas we found that the 
central cities in all Btates except Massachusetts get less aid than 
their surrounding suburbs- As Table I 1-5 shows, the difference can be 
considerable. Looking at individual metropolitan areas the gap is 
often larger. For instance Syracuse, New York, in 1968 received 
$170.00 less per pupil than its surrounding area in state aid. Los 
Angeles for the same year received $95.00 lees. Of the five major metro- 
politan areas in our study, only in Boston did the central city receive more 
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state aid than its metropolitan area. 

Data on the thirty-seven largest metropolitan areas shoved 
the disparities to be even greater: suburban areas received one-third 

more educational aid per capita in 19^7 than did the core cities. 

Summary 

Though raising adequate revenues for education is a serious 
problem in all areas of the nation, ve have found that the fiscal 
crisis is most threatening in the larger cities of the nation. The 
trend in metropolitan development has left them with a less affluent 
population and a resource base that is failing to grov at a rate suf- 
ficient to meet increasing needs. Because large urban areas have 
higher public service needs, a mucn lever proportion of their expendi- 
tures can be devoted to education than is true in suburban areas. The 
result is, of course, proportionately lover educational expenditures 
in cities than in their environs despite higher tax efforts In the 
cities. Unfortunately these problems are compounded by the Inherently 
more costly nature of urban education; expenses are higher in big 
cities and pupil populations there Include more children in need of 
expensive supplementary educational techniques. State regulations and 
state aid rather than compensating for these urban disadvantages often 
act to exacerbate them. This, then, is the fiscal context for our 
examination of the allocation of federal aid to education. 
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TABLE 11-1 

Retail Sales, Deflated by General Price Increase, 
For 37 Largest Metropolitan Areas, 1958-1967 



? Retail Sales in CC ^Increase (Beal) in Retail Sales 
(CC/SMSA) 1958-1967 



Metropolitan Axes 


1558 


1963 


1967 


CC 


OCC 


Northeast 


(50.7) 


(**2.6) 


(37-7) 


( -.3) 


(75.2) 


Washington, D, C, 


52.1? 


1*2.1? 


32-5? 


10.5? 


13l* .8? 


Baltimore 


71- U 


58.1 


53.1* 


k.9 


128.2 


Boston 


38.9 


31.2 


26.0 


-1.1* 


792 


Nev&rk 


30.0 


25.8 


21 .2 


-ll*.l 


37-1 


Pat t«r rs on -Cl i f tor. 


36.0 


23.9 


21*.$ 


.9 


7^.5 


Buffalo 


52,2 


1*0.1 


38.9 


-9.9 


5U .7 


Nev York 


72.9 


67.1 


61*. 8 


9-7 


60.2 


Bo che a ter 


60,^ 


52,9 


1.8.5 


18.1 


91-3 


Philadelphia 


51-5 


1*3.1* 


1*0,2 


6.2 


65.1* 


Pittsburgh 


37.5 


3^-1 


33.5 


7-8 


28.7 


Providence 


55.7 


50, Si 


31.2 


-36.3 


73.1 


Midwest 


(66.0) 


(56.2) 


(1*8.8) 


(9-5) 


(127-1) 


Chicago 


65.3 


56.9 


51.5 


5.3 


86.6 


Indianapolis 


76.8 


65-5 


60. •» 


20.0 


160.8 


Detroit 


51.1 


1*2.7 


3$.l 


■ 7 


66.1* 


Minneapolls-St . Paul 


73- >* 


61.5 


51*. 1* 


7.9 


11*9-7 


Kansas City 


59.9 


63.3 


50.1 


55.2 


6i*. 3 


St* Louia 


i8.l 


37-5 


32.7 


-7.6 


76.2 


Cincinnati 


6U.2 


57.0 


1*5.0 


1* ,6 


129.1* 


Cleveland 


7^.0 


5l* . 8 


39.6 


-15.2 


269.1 


Columbus 


80.2 


69.0 


$7.2 


22.8 


lUl. 9 


Daytcn 


60,5 


U7 . U 


1*1.3 


3.6 


125-5 


Milwaukee 


73,1 


63-1 


58. li 


7.1* 


ice. 3 


South 




(66.6) 


(61*. 5) 


(28.7) 


(108-3) 


Miami 


5U *9 


1*0.1 


37.5 


-2.5 


98.2 


Tampa- St. Petersburgh 


75. U 


$6.6 


65.8 


30.9 


108.9 


Atlanta 


71. u 


$2.0 


57.6 


37.7 


153-9 


Louisville 


70.5 


$1*.0 


57.5 


ill .0 


101.8 


Nev Orleans 


79.0 


71.3 


65-3 


21.0 


11*1 .9 


Dallas 


77.7 


71.2 


68.1* 


36.6 


119.2 


Houston 


75.7 


52. k 


71*, 8 


55.9 


63.3 


San Antonio 


91.2 


90.0 


89.6 


36, h 


79.9 


Vest 


'7li.ll) 


(68.6) 


(61*. 5) 


(28.7) 


(108.3) 


Lob Angeles-Long Peach 


i.8.8 


1*1.3 


39-9 


22.2 


75-1* 


San Bernardino 


hU .? 


1*2.1 


If A 


NA 


NX 


San Diego 


61*. Q 


56.1* 


53.? 


25.6 


91-8 


San Franciaco 


5^.5 


kP.O 


1*3.1* 


16.3 


81.6 


Den ve r 


70.5 


5?.9 


53.3 


11. 1 


132- 


Portland 


76.3 


58.8 


59.6 


26.1 


lBO.3 


Seattle 


71. T 


63.5 


51*. 3 


ie.o 


152.5 


36 SMSAs 


63.O 


5*.l 


1*9.3 


12.6 


105.8 



Source: John Callahan, Advisory Cocaelsaion on Intergovernmental Relations* 

Metropolitan Dlaparttiea - A Secon d Reading s Bulletin So. 70-1, Washington, 
D.C. : the Coomiaalon , January, 1970* A Joint Project of the ACIR and 

the SURC Policy Institute, 
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TABLE I 1-2 



Percepita Taxes For 37 Largest Metropolitan Areas. 1 966—1 9^7 



Metropolitan Areas 



Capita Taxes 
Education 



Son-Education 



northeast 


(223 > 


(171*) 


(61) 


Uo5) 


(159) 


(79) 


Washington, D. C. 


$3^0 


livr 


3A 


HA 


Ik 


HA 


Ealtimoie 


193 


127 


5A 


HA 


HA 


5A 


Boston 


232 


162 


155 


*108 


♦177 


*52* 


tfevark 


259 


221 


57 


128 


202 


95 


P&terson-Clifton 


180 


211* 


71* 


135 


106 


79 


Buffalo 


221 


172 


1*0 


55 


181 


118 


Nev York 


305 


255 


90 


139 


215 


115 


Rochester 


213 


175 


66 


116 


1^5 


60 


Philadelphia 


176 


139 


51 


85 


12> 


5 k 


Pittsburgh 


176 


126 


52 


71 


121* 


55 


Providence 


157 


169 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


Midvest 


(167) 


(U*5) 


(75) 


(69) 


(113) 


(56) 


Chicago 


189 


168 


65 


102* 


121* 


6k 


Indianapolis 


180 


11*1 


78 


90 


102 


k2 


Detroit 


170 


160 


50 


95 


119 


6k 


Minneapoli s-St . Paul 


190 


175 


63 


107 


lPf 


68 


Kansas City 


206 


U3 


86 


66 


120 


k7 


St. Louts 


203 


137 


71 


07 


132 


50 


Cincinnati 


193 


no 


70 


69 


111* 


kl 


Cleveland 


181 


172 


81 


112 


100 


59 


Columbus 


129 


ll>6 


67 


1GS 


62 


39 


Dayton 


21? 


113 


107 


70 


111 


35 


Milwaukee 


203 


163 


73 


55 


130 ' 


107 


South 


(135) 


(10k) 


(1*5) 


(52) 


(90) 


(52) 


Miami 


197 


152 


62 


62 


135 


90 


Tampa-St. Pete reburgh 


11*2 


106 


1*1* 


1*1* 


98 


62 


Atlanta 


159 


105 


56 


55 


103 


51 


Louisville 


135 


no 


39 


76 


96 


3k 


Hev Orleans 


109 


60 


39 


10 


TO 


50 


Dallas 


U2 


108 


51 


60 


91 


k8 


Houston 


12 2 


15k 


kl 


99 


61 


55 


Sam Antonio 


71 


3l» 


28 


11 


1*3 


23 


West 


(2 30) 


(173) 


(95) 


(91) 


(135) 


(83) 


Los Angeles 


250 


225 


100 


100 


150 


125 


San Bernardo-Long Beach 


231* 


202 


115 


99 


119 


103 


San Diego 


169 


177 


73 


07 


96 


91 


Sar Francisco 


322 


222 


85 


127 


237 


95 


Denver 


220 


151* 


111* 


09 


107 


65 


Portland 


208 


131 


91 


79 


118 


52 


Seattle 


205 


100 


85 


53 


119 


k7 


Weighted ever age for 37 SKSAa 


219 


170 










Weighted average for 3 1 * S>CAi 


217 


172 


73 


96 


ltt 


76 


Unweighted averages 


las 





& 
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John Callahan . 

Metropolitan Disparit i es - A Second Readies . Bulletin So. ?0-l , Washington, 
D.C.: the Co*aisaion, January, 1970- A Joint Project of the ACIF and the 

SUBC Policy Institute. 
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TABLE II-3 

Taxes is a Percentage of Per&onal Income 
Tor 37 Largest Metropolitan Areas, I 966 -I 36 T 



Metropolitan Are as 



Local Taxes as a Percentage of Personal Income 
Central City Out3lde Centra "ity 



Northeast 

Washington, Li . C. 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Revark 

Pattereon-CJ.ifton 
Buffalo 
Rev Yor4 
Rochester 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Midvest 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Detroit 

Minneapoli r-St, Paul 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Layton 
Milwaukee 
South 

Miami 

Tampa -St . Petersburg!* 

Atlanta 

LouisMlle 

Nev Orleans 

Dallas 

Houston 

San Antocio 

Vest 

lea Angeles-Long Beach 

San Bernardino 

Dan Diego 

San Francisco 

Denver 

Portland 

Seattle 

Total 



7.2* 


4.8* 


9.1 


WA 


7.2 


3.5 


6.1* 


4.0 


8.3 


5.5 


6.4 


6.2 


7.7 


5.2 


8.0 


5.6 


6.L* 


l* .8 


6.2 


4.0 


5.6 


3.9 




5.6 


5.9 


3.9 


5.2 


3.9 


5.3 


3.9 


**.5 


4.2 


5.1 


4.8 


6.3 


3.4 


7.0 


3.8 


6.3 


3.5 


6.1* 


4.2 


U . 5 


3.9 


6.3 


3? 


5.4 


3.9 


1*. 7 


3.3 


6.7 


4.6 


5.3 


4.2 


5.1 


2.9 


4.6 


3.2 


3.7 


2.1 


4.5 


3.3 


4.0 


5.3 


3.3 


1.0 


6.1 


5.5 


6.3 


6.3 


6.2 


O.o 


5.2 


6.1 


T. 1 


5.7 


6.5 


5.0 


5.9 


4.2 


3.7 


3.5 


6.1 


4.3 



Source; John Callahan. Advisory Com! salon on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Metropolitan Dl»parltle»-A Second Reading . Bulletin No. TW. Washington, 
D.C.s th». Corailaaion, January, 1970. A Joint Project of the ACIR and 
the SLTPC Policy Institute* 
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TABLE II-l* 

Non-white Population and Non-white School Enrollment 
For Fifteen Largest Cities: i960 - 1965 



Percent Non-white Percent Non-white 

of Total Population of School Population 



City 


I960 


1965 


I960 


. 1965 


New York 


15* 


16* 


22% 


28* 


Chicago 


2h 


28 


1*0 


52 


Los Angeles 


17 


21 


21 


21 


Fhiladelphi a 


27 


Jl 


1»7 


55 


Detroit 


29 


3U 


1*3 


56 


Baltimore 


35 


38 


50 


61 


Houston 


23 


23 


30 


3U 


Cleveland 


29 


3* 


16 


1*9 


Washington 


55 


66 


78 


88 


St. Louis 


29 


36 


1*9 


60 


Milwaukee 


9 


11 


16 


21 


San Francisco 


10 


20 


31 


1*3 


Boston 


10 


13 


16 


26 


Dallas 


19 


21 


26 


27 


New Orleans 


37 


kl 


55 


63 



TABLE I 1-5 

State Aid per Pupil by Metropolitan Areas, 19^7 



Diff. in 



State 


Total 


CC 


0 CC 


Favor 0CC 


New Yon. 


$1*75.20 


$392.90 


$1*85.88 


$ 92.98 


Cal iforni a 


271.65 


250.73 


27I* .06 


23.33 


Texas 


206.21 


183.01 


210.1*8 


27.1*7 


Michigan 


263.06 


227.88 


268.1*1 


1*0.53 


Kassachus* 1.- 5 


ll8.ll 


223. C7 


111* .93 


-108.il* 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PATTERN OF ALLOCATION OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 



Federal aid to education has a history hat dates from 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1725* Even the modem form of assistance, 
categorical programs of grants- In-aid, has a continuous tradition 
stretching back more than fifty years to the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Educational Assistance Program of 1917. A brief overview of the 
major developments in federal educational programs may be useful at 
this point. 

During the Depression, federal programs to furnish inex- 
pensive milk and school lunches were begun. The Second World War 
brought impacted areas aid to school districts called upon to educate 
influxes of children whose parents were attached to military bases 
and other federal facilities. In the 1950's, spurred by the national 
trauma inflicted by the Soviet launching of Sputnik, federal assis- 
tance grew significantly through the National Defense Education Act 
aii^d at upgrading programs in science, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and other critical areas. 

Then in lfO? Congress pessed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) to serve two ambitious and challenging educational 
goals: (l) achieving equality of educational opportunity by targeting 

funds for the education of children front low income families and (?) 
raising the quality of all education by supporting experimentation 
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and innovation. In programatic content and in level of funding, 

ESELA represented a quantum jump in the federal role. 

Throughout this history, federal aid has served both to 
meet educational objectives and to assist school districts in bearing 
the costs of the most expensive domestic governmental service: 
elementary and secondary education. This chapter concentrates on 
the second of those purposes, and analyies the impact federal pro- 
grams have on the financing of public elementary and secondary 
education in the United States. 

The Concept of Equity and Federal Aid 

In selecting the areas of inquiry and the kind of analysis 
ve would perform, the philosophy of the authors has played an impor- 
tant part. Ve feel it necessary, therefore, to make explicit our 
belief that one of the central questions to be asked about any 
governmental service is whether it is equitably distributed. In 
the case of state and local resources for education, ve believe 
the distribution of services is basically inequitable. 

The chief reason for this inequity is that the le\ rL of 
expenditures for education is determined primarily by the wealth 
of more than 17,000 Individual public school districts in the 
nation. Local taxable resources, which provide more than half 
the revenue for running the public schools, vary immensely from 
district to district. For the children who live in those 
districts the quality of education varies accordingly. State 
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aid lavs, which supply an additional ^2 percent of school revenues, 
fail to overcome the disparities among districts and in many states 
actually reinforce them. 

That the level of support devoted to one's schooling 
should vary markedly depending upon where one happens to live is, 
we believe, both rationally and ethically questionable. But when 
the variations in school spending are in inverse relationship to 
the incidence of the need for educational services, the inequity 
is compounded. As discussed In the previous chapter, the greatest 
need for educational resources exists where the handicaps to learn- 
ing are greatest, namely among the poor, the handicapped, and the 
victims of prejudice and neglect. These groups tend to be concen- 
trated where taxable resources are least available for education, 
notably, highly urbanized areas and particularly the large cities 
of the nation. 

In analyzing the pattern of federal aid to education, 
therefore, we consider aid to be equitably distributed when it 
tends to offset disparities among school districts in regard to 
wealth (inconae and property valuation), when it provides assistance 
to urbanized areas in proportion to their fi*'**.l disadvantages, 
and when it supplies proportionately more money to districts with 
higher numbers of educationally disadvantaged pupils. 

Within that framework our findings indicate that: 

(1) federal aid to education in the aggregate has only 

a slight equalizing tendency at best, and that within 
a number of metropolitan areas it displays distinctly 
dieequalizing characteristics; 
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(2) the degree of equalization, where it does exist, 
is usually too small to offset pre-existing dis- 
parities among school districts, and 

(3) a number of individual federal programs operate to 
help the rich districts get richer. 

To be more specific, ve found that: 

a* Non-metropolitan areas, largely rural and small 
town in character, tend to receive more federal 
aid per pupil than do metropolitan areas. 

b. While central cities get more total federal aid 
than their suburbs, the amount of federal aid 
is too small to offset the suburban advantage 
in local and state revenues. Suburbs averaged 

$100 n*>re per pupil in totel revenues than their core 
cities in four of the five states in toe study. 

c. With the exception of ESEA Title I» 

federal programs frequently provide core funds 
to suburban districts than to central 
city districts. Large cities appear to receive 
less money from programs such as ESEA II, ESEA 
XII, NDEA III, and Vocational Education than 
their proportion of the states' enrollment 
would suggest. 

d. Districts with lower income tend as a general 
rule to get somewhat more federal aid than 
districts with higher income, but there u-e 
numerous glaring exceptions. With regard ;o 
property valuation, federal aid shows no equaliz- 
ing effect at all. 

e. Somewhat more federal aid goes to districts with 
higher proportions of non-white students. How- 
ever, the emounts are not in proportion to the 
magnitude of the added costs in educating the 
disadvantaged. 

f. During the four -year time period under study, 
the amounts of aid received by local districts 
varied erratically. Almost half the metropolitan 
areas in the sample reported an actual decrease 
In revenues during the last year of the study. 
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ESEA I funds appear to go largely for ancillary 
progress and are not utilized to Improve the 
central po-tlon of the curriculum presented to 
disadvantaged children. The failure to con- 
centrate funds on students most in need or 
compensatory education, and the widespread u 
improper use of Title I as aid . tor 

system-wide purposes have diluted the effect o 
that program. 

The amounts of federal aid are simply too small 
“ be of anything but marginal help to financially 
imperiled educational systems. In comparison with 
total revenues frem all souices vbich ran oa 
$475 to $1,0QQ PVpil in the five states, ve 

fonr*l total federal and averaging 

;Sy *22tO $50 per pupil, or from 3.3 percent 

to 10 percent of average district revenues* 

These amounts are inadequate in face o 

the massive financial problems facing education. 



Funding for Ed u cation - the National Pictur e 
Before ve begin our discussion of the findings In detail, 
let us briefly trace the levels of federal educational funding and their 
relationship to educational expenditures for the nation as a whole. 

The grovth of federal aid to education ore- the past thirteen years 
had teen both significant and erratic (Table III-l).* Over that 
entire period, aid grew nearly six-fold., from just under $500 million 
to $2.9 billion. Between 195? *nd ^ federal funds almost doubled. 
Th-y doubled again in one year. 1965-66. as a result of the passage 
of ESEA. However . during the last five years this overall growth 
pattern slowed and. if allowance is made for Inflation, has actually 
declined in real terms. Furthermore, af a proportion of total 
educations 1 revenues, federal aid rose consistently over a decade to 
a high o'- 6 percent In 196>6». but has since declined steadily 
to 6.9 pel cent in 1970-71 (Table 111-2) . 

•Tables in this chapter begin on page 5*“. 
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In any case, while the proportion of federal educational 
support has not been impressive, federal aid has exerted programmatic 
or financial leverage in certain areas of national policy. In the 
areas of vocational and agricultural education, and more recently, 
science and language instruction, federal funds have hac an important 
; jpact. In some program areas such as language laboratories, federal 
funding constitutes the preponderant proportion of support. In short, 
federal aid to education provides a small but important proportion of 
total educational expenditures. 

Federal Ail Distribution 

An understanding of the levels of federal educational funding 
provides an orientation to an analysis of the impact of federal aid to 
education. Our concern, however, is with federal funds as they 
actually reach school districts. It is only there that the real 
impact of aid programs can be felt. Ideally, ve would have liked to 
have reported finances by individual schools, but such data are 
currently unavailable. The statistics that follow, therefore, 
have teen assembled from official reports of local districts to 
their state education departments. As a result, figures for the 
states of our samples (for example, the proportion of federal 
aid to total revenues) may iifftr somewhat from the amounts of 
federal aid reported for states as a whole by state education 
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departments* For one thing, certain direct state expenditure j will 
elude -os* For another, small federal program or those administered 
hy malt i- district authorities may go unreported by individual school 
districts vhile state officials are able to report the state's total 
allotment* Yet on balance, the most important consideration vas to 
report finances as closs as possible to the point vhcre they are 
transformed into real educational resources (services, equipment, 
and facilities), a procedure that ve have adapted fro® the recent 
Innovation in data collection, the Elementary and Secondary General 
Information Survey of the United States Office of Education (USOE). 



A. Rural and Metropolitan 

One of the most consistent patterns of impact that emerges 
from our data is that school districts in non-metropolitan areas, 
largely rural and small tovn in character, get more federal aid per 
pupil than do metropolitan areas (Table III-3). In California, 
Texas, and Michigan, non-metropolitan areas receive an average 50 
percent more aid per pupil than do the metropolitan areas* The 
greater Importance of federal aid in the rural areas is underscored 
by the fact that such aid provides a consistently larger propor- 
tion of educational revenues there than it does in metropolitan 
school districts. tfev fork State comes as an exception to these 
findings because of the immense impact of Ncv York City with its 
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high concentrations of families receiving welfare payments (AFDC) 
and thus qualifying for large amounts of ESEA Title I funds.* 

B. Central City and Suburban 

Examination of aid distribution within metropolitan areas — 
between central cities on the one hand and their suburbs on the other — 
reveals that while core cities receive more aid than their suburbs, 
the amounts of federal aid are insufficient to overcome the suburban 
advantages in locally raised revenues and state aid. With the ex- 
ception of Michigan where there is a small ($17*00) revenue edge 
favoring central cities, suburbs have an average of $100 more t~ spend 
per pupil than do the central cities (Table III-U). 

In Massachusetts, for example, central cities receive 
almost twice the dollar amount of federal aid per pupil as the suburbs 
($69 and $38), and federal aid represents 10.? percent of all central 
city revenues compared to k.8 percent In suburbs. Despite -chis Im- 
portant difference, suburban school districts in that state still 
receive 15 percent ($10^) more from all sources than do central city 
districts. This pattern is repeated in New York and Michigan. Thus, 
while central cities in three of the five states receive core federal 
aid both absolutely and proportionately than do their suburbs — and 
essentially the same amounts in the remaining two states — the general 
picture is one in which federal aid has failed to close the wide gap 
in revenues available to education between cities and their suburbs. 

*In determining the amount of Title I aid a district is 
eligible to receive, the major criterion used is the number of children 
whose parents receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
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But these data reflect only one dimension of the problem of 
raising sufficient revenues for education In cities. As ve 
noted in Chapter II, the higher costs of providing comparable 
educational services In cities compound existing disparities. 



five states, central cities fare less veil. Only In New York is 
there a clear central city advantage. In both California and 
Texas rural areas receive considerably sore federal aid, and in 
Michigan the two areas receive virtually the same amounts. In 
regard to total revenues for education, there is no clear pattern, 
vlth non-metropolitan areas and central cities each leading the 
other in two states. 

C. Title I of ESEA 

As the lfxgest federal aid to education program, ESEA 
Title I deserves special mention. In 1967, it amounted to $17.26 
per pupil in the states in our sample. This amount vas almost half 
(16 percent) of the total federal aid received. Even more than 
total federal aid, ESEA I ha3 had a greater impact in rural areas 
than in metropolitan centers. In 1967, non-metropolitan areas 
received 85 percent Dore Title I funds than did metropolitan areas 
($25.50 to $13. S5). This difference more than accounts for the 
overall dlEparity betveen federal funds to metropolitan "fid non- 



In comparison vlth the non- metropolitan portions of the 




metropolitan areas. 
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Within the states, Texas and Nev York are relatively 
high in the amounts of ESEA Title I received ($18.25 and $16.27) 
while the other three states received between $10 and $12. 

When the distribution of ESEA I within metropolitan areas 
is examined, the central cities uniformly do veil in relation to their 
surrounding communities. The only major exceptions are Houston, Dallas 
and Anaheim, which receive slightly less money per student in ESEA I 
than do the outside city areas. 






D. Other Major Federal Programs 

While the formula for the allocation of Title X fund3 works 
toward equity for central cities within SMSAs , the pattern of distri- 
bution of other federal education programs does not. The point is 
illustrated by the following example and by a survey of the 50 largest 
cities in the nation. 

Kov a very wealthy suburb can garner substantially more federal 
aid than a neighboring deteriorating central city may be seen In the 
case of Schenectady and NIskayuna, Nev York (Tables III-5 and III-6). 
Schenectady, a central city whose depressed financial situation can be 
seen most readily in the fact that it qualifies for three times more 
Title I aid per pupil than Niskayuna, receive! only $60 per pupil from 
all federal programs. Niskayuna, probably the wealthiest suburb in 
the area, Is able to take advantage of a sufficient range of federal 
programs to receive $8^ per pupil, or 1^0 percent the amount of Sts 
proport ionately p-oorer neighbor. State aid acts to reinforce the 
disparity. With a deterlcrat ing fiscal situation and a school fop- 
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ulavion vlth proportionately three times the number of disadvantaged 
pupils as its neighbor, the central city receives $100 less per pupil 
for education, 

A study by the USOE examined entitlements under five federal 
program to compare the share of state allocations going to large cities 
with the share of the state's studrnt population in those cities. Ex- 
cept for Title I of ESEA, the study found that large cities were laceiving 
less aid than their proportionate share of the state's population would 
imply, In other words, not only were federal aid programs not compensating 
for the special fiscal problems of cities discussed in Chapter 11; federal 
aid programs were not even giving cities their proportionate share 
(Table III-7). In the 50 largest cities in the nation, with 21.3 percent, 
of the pupil enrollment in their combined 26 states and 26. b percent of 
the disadvantaged by Title I count, their receipts by program were 
15-9 percent of Vocational Education funds, 16.2 percent of NDEA Title III 
(instructional equipment), 18,1 percent of ESEA II (textbooks and library 
resources), and 20.5 percent of ESEA Title III (supplemental services 
and centers). Only under ESEA I did the 50 cities receive funds equal 
to their percentage of state's student population. 

The 25 largest cities of the nation received $280 million 
for the 6 major education programs. With 12 percert of the enrollments 
in their states, this represented 2b. 7 percent of the state's federal 
aid, but only 10. b percent of aid other than Title I. 

Federal Aid and the Capacity to Support Education 

This section will examine the relationship of federal 
aid to some indicators of district capacity to support education: 
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median family income, state equal! ied property valuation, state 
aid, and total revenues for education. 

A. Federal Aid and Median Family Income 

Let us look first at the relationshi p of federal aid to 
average income among school districts within each of the five 
states. When simple correlation coefficients are computed, ve 
find an inverse relationship (signified by the negative values in 



Correlations of Revenue from Major Federal 
Programs with Median Family Income 
in Districts of Metropolitan Areas 



California 


New York 


Texas 


Michigan 


Massachusetts 


-27 


-.31 


-.67 


-17 


-.30 



the table) in every state in the sample, indicating that where income 
is lover, federal aid is higher. A perfectly Inverse relationship 
would have a -1.00 coefficient, so it is clear that only in Texas 
(-.67) is the relationship a particularly strong one. 

Ve have looked Bore intensively ic*o the income -aid rela- 
tionship in the largest metropolitan area of each of the five states. 
As Table III- 6 snows, in all states except Massachusetts the 
wealthiest suburban districts received the least federal aid per 
pupil and the poorest districts got themcst when central cities 
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were not considered. However, if we look for a consistently equalizing 
effect the results axe disappointing. In Houston and Detroit, for 
example, districts with moderately high family incomes get more 
federal aid than districts with moderately low income. 

Even where the pattern is an equalizing one, it is fre- 
quently very mild in its effects. In the Boston metropolitan area, 
for instance, the wealthiest districts receive $29*00 in federal 
aid per pupil while the poorest receive $33.00, a difference of 
only $h.00 despite a nearly 50 percent differential in their average 
income levels. 

Glaring examples of disequ*li nation are found in each of 
the large metropolitan areas. Beverly Hills, the richest district 
in the Los Angeles area with a i960 median family income of Ju^t 
under $12,000, received $17.00 per pupil in federal aid. The 
Hudson district, with about $6,700 in median family income, received 
only $ll*.0O. In Massachusetts, Quincy (average income $6,800), 
which qualifies for large amounts of Impacted Areas (PL 87 1 *) aid, 
received $123.00 per pupil in federal money whereas Salem, with 
average income of under $6,000, received only $9*00 and Hidden, 
with average income of $6,200, received only $18.00 in federal aid. 

In each of the cases mentioned above, the richer districts spend 
twice as much money froo all source* per pupil than do the poorer 
districts . 

Core cities received more federal aid than any other 
districts in three of the states , more than their low income 
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positions alone vould suggest. This phenomenon is probably the 
result of the high proportion of welfare (AJFDC) families residing 
in central cities. Yet even in those states where a relatively 
high amount of federal aid goes to the cities, the amount those 
cities spend per pupil from all revenue sources is consistently 
among the very lowest of the districts within the metropolitan area. 



the mild overall equal! tat ion effect disappears except for Title I 
of ESEA. Talcing one random district from each of the categories 
of median family income in the New York metropolitan area, ve 
find that the pattern of distribution of individual programs 
defies simple explanation (Table III-9 )• 



sentially disequaliaing tendency. With the exception of Bellport, 
richer districts get more money than do poorer ones. Individually, 
ESEA II and Lunch and Milk, money are fairly evenly distributed 
among districts. Other programs have no ascertainable relation- 
ship to median family income. 

B. Federal Aid and the Property Tax Base 

The concept of equal! latlon has traditionally been linked 
to the site of the real property tax base of school districts. The 
uneven location of real property has long been seen a9 a major cause 
of inequality in the educational opportunities pro-r'ded in different 



When individual federal aid programs are examined, even 



Without ESEA I, totals of federal aid display an es- 
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communities. To overcome these disparities, equalisation formulas 
for the distribution of state educational aid typically allocate 
funds • to some greater or l.sser degree , in diverse proportion to 
the level of p/operty \alue per pupil. Aid ceilings, floors, and 
sharing ratios, however, often serve to defeat the nominal purposes 
of such programs. In addition, vhxle property value may serve as 
a realistic yardstick of comparative fiscal ability among the 
relatively couo&rabie cchool districts of the suburban and rural 
areas, students of public finance question its usefulness in 
measuring the entirely different fiscal position of large cities 
and highly urban! ted areas. There, as ve shoved In Chapter II, 
the greater service needs of an urban population place a far higher 
demand upon the property tax base than is the case in less densely 
populated areas. Proportionately less locally raised revenue can, 
therefore, be devoted to education in the large cities than In the 
suburban and rural areas on an equal amount of taxable property. 



Correlations of Revenue from Ma^or Federal 
Programs with State Equal ited Property 
Valuation in Districts of Metropolitan Areas 

California Hev York Texas Michigan Massachusetts 



-.18 - .03 -.21 .22 -. 1*4 
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Given the shortcoming of valuation as a universal measure 
of capacity, it is still interesting to note whether federal aid 
offsets district property tax base disparities. The simple answer 
is that it does not. Correlation coefficients display no signif- 
icant relationships. While four out of the five states do show 
an inverse relationship (federal aid is higher where valuation is 
lover) the values are so lov as to be meaningless. In one state 
the relationship is even reversed; in Michigan, as ve sav, more 
federal aid goes to districts that are richer. 

In the five major metropolitan areas, federal aid has at 
beat a neutral and at voret a dise^ualiiing impact. Leaving central 
cities aside, in many instances the wealthier districts do better 
than other categories of suburban districts in garnering federal 
aid. In the Sew York, Houston, Detroit, and Boston areas more aid 
goes to the wealthiest category than to the poorest, and in the 
metropolitan areas of Hev York and Detroit, the richest group of 
districts outside the core cities receives more aid than any other 
category (Table III-10). 

C. Federal Aid and State and Local Revenues 

3be relationship between federal and state aid is of 
great interest. Some observers have viewed federal aid aa comple- 
mentary to state aid, others as a measure to offset and redirect 
state priorities and patterns. Our resulta provide little support 
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for either Yiev ; correlation coefficients shoved virtually a random 
relationship except in Texas where there vas a slight (. 29 ) cor- 
relation with state aid patterns. 



Correlations of Federal Revenue with State Aid to 
School Districts in Metropolitan Areas 



California New York Texas M ichigan Massachusetts 

.07 -.18 . 29 -.08 . 06 



The effect of federal aid when compared to local revenue 
is somewhat similar. Although the correlations are all negative, 
the degree of correlation is of an inconsequential order in all states 
except Texas, thus indicating that federal aid assists dis- 
tricts with less revenue for education as ouch as districts with 
greater funds for their schools. 



Federal Aid and Koc-VM te Enrollment 

One measure of a district's educational resources is, as 
discussed in Chapter II, the proportion of educationally disadvantaged 
students in the schools of the Bysten. As a proxy for such data, 
we have taken the district's proportion of non-white students. We 
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find that the flow of federal aid is significantly related to the 
proportion of non-white (primarily black,, Puerto Rican, and Chicano) 
students in a school district. This relationship emerges from the cor- 
relation coefficients, which show a consistent positive i elationship . 
The higher the proportion of non-white students, the more federal 
aid a district tends to receive. While the strength of the correla- 
tion is only of moderate power, collectively they are the strongest 
relationships that emerged from the variables tested. 



Correlation of Revenue from Major Federal 
Programs with Proportion of Non-white 
Students in Metropolitan School Districts 

California Kew York Texas Michigan Massachusetts 

‘33 ‘31 .21 . 5 * .^3 



■ 

1 To illustrate the phenomenon in more detail, we have com- 

pared the districts in the New fork metropolitan area that have more 
> than 15 percent non-white school populations with the average of 

their income quArtilea. With the exception of one rather Mgh income 
\ district in which rapid black iranigratlon has been a very recent 
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characteristic, districts with large black pupil proportions receive 
far more federal aid than do other districts of comparable income. 



disadvantaged is an important form of equalization. Since con-white 
populations tend to have a significantly higher proportion of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged pupils, this pattern of greater amounts of 
federal aid .notably Title I aid , to districts with larger non-white 
populations constitutes a distinct equalising effect. Unfortunately, 
the amounts of added aid, roughly averaging $20 to $30 more per pupil, 
can have relatively little impact in comparison with the immense costs 
involved in effective education for the disadvantaged. 

The in Federal Aid 

One important factor in understanding the impact of revenue 
is the pattern of aid over time and its effects on educational policy. 
When Bchool districts are confident of steadily rising amounts of aid, 
those aid programs are likely to become an integral part of the total 
educational planning of administrators and school board members. How- 
ever, where aid varies markedly from year to year, educational planners 
are handicapped by uncertainty as they develop next year’s academic 
program, contract for facilities and equipment, and hire additional 
staff. 

IXiring the years covered by our study, federal aid reaching 
school districts has differed from year to year and has followed no 



Title I of ESEA is the primary source of these higher revenues (Table III-ll). 



Offsetting the higher costs of education for the 
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discernible pattern. While all the states and metropolitan areas 
in the sample show increased per pupil aid for the four-year period, 
in the last year of the period almost half the districts in metro- 
politan areas reported an actual decrease in per pupil .^mounts of 
aid. An additional fourth of the areas maintained the same level 
of aid, and only the remaining 30 percent shoved an increase. Yearly 
revenues reported by the major cities in New York State illustrate 
the phenomenon {Table III-12). 
j Problems of Program Administration 

| To this point ve have confined our discussion to an analysis 

of the patterns of allocation of federal aid to education. Subsequent 
* reports, some already in preparation, vill examine the decision-making 

5 piocesses on federal aid to education in school districts, in state 

i education departments, and In federal educational agencies. In this 

report, however, ve think it may be useful to make at least cursory 
■ mention of pome of the outstanding problems of program administration 

f 

1 that weaken the impact of programs of federal aid to education. 

| The operation of Title I Is of particular interest because 

s 

its funds are allocated on the basiB of & poverty formula, thus pro- 
viding substantial assistance to central cities and other communities 
with greater than average need for educational resources. The effect 
of the leveling of the rate of growth of federal educational aid is 
6een in its effect on Title I, In the 1966-69 school year, "cutbacks 
of $68 million combined with the growing costs of education resulted 
in $1*00 million less for disadvantaged pupils in the local schools 
this year than was available in the first year of the program 
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according to the Fourth Annual Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on the Education of Disadvantaged Children. In addition, 
the grovth in the number of eligible pupils has made for a sharp 
decline in funds available for each Title I participant — both 
because of changes in the federal eligibility formulas and because 
many cities have experienced a marked increase in the number of 
pupils from families receiving AFDC payments (vhich increases the 
number of Title I eligitles). Testimony presented before the House 
Education and Labor Committee showed that in New York State, Title I 
funds per poverty eligible pupil had declined to little more than 
half, from $365.6^ to $ 200.10 in the first four years of Title I 
operation (Table 111 - 13 ). 

Dilution of the tendency of aid to overcome educational dis 
advantage has occurred not only because of total funding levels but 
also because of administrative procedures of many state and local 
education agencies. Since the poverty factors vhich are employed 
to allocate funds to the county and district levels are not used in 
determining the particular hildren vho vill benefit from Title I 
programs (poor educational performance is the criteria), school 
officials have considerable leeway In determining the particular 
beneficiaries of federal funds. By failing to concentrate funds to 
provide total educational effort directed toward students mc-st in 
need of compenratory education, many school systems have spread 
Title I allocation thinly In order to Include as many students as 
possible. The result Is a superficial veneer oi‘ fragmented program s 
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of new equipment rather than an integrated, high impact intervention 
to achieve major educational change. In statistical terms this 
may he seen in the average national expenditure for each pupil 
participating in a Title T program last year: $95*00. With average 

per pupil expenditure from all sources running at Just under $700 
Per pupil nationally at the same time, this level of Title I spending 
is highly unliXeiy to achieve marked change in the quality of 
education afforded the educationally disadvantaged. 

There are other reasons why Title I of ESEA has failed to 
bring the degree of aid for urban education problems that was 
originally expected. Because of the uncertainty and late avail- 
ability of funds, a circumstance which has prevented educators from 
being able to plan for Title I as they develop their program months 
in advance of the start of the school year,* ESEA money has largely 
gone for a variety of special ancillary programs and has not been 
utilised to upgrade the central portion of the educational cur- 
riculum presented to disadvantaged cnildren. Thus while Title I 
funds have been of importance to central city school districts and 
have helped to offset the imbalance of financing described in 
earlier sections of this paper, the effect has not been even, as 
helpful as the gross figures might suggest. 

In December oi 19^9 a report by the Washington Research 
Project titled Title I of ESEA Is It Helping Poor Children stirred 



•For a full discussion of many of these problems, see 
Stephen K. Ealley and Edith K. Mosher ESEA: The Office of Education 

Administers a L av, byraeuse University Fre^s, 19^8, Chapters IV and 
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vide interest, The report documented a series of instances in which 
Title I funds were being used for purposes other than assisting dis- 
advantaged children. The report included the following conclusions: 
r Ve found that although Title I is not general aid to education but 
categorical aid for children from poor families who have educational 
handicaps, funds appropriated under the Act are being used for 
general school purposes; to initiate system-wide progrwns ; to buy 
books end supplies for all school children in the system; to pay 
general overhead and operating expenses; to meet new teacher con- 
tracts which call for higher salaries; to purchase all-purpose school 
facilities; and to equip superintendents' offices with paneling, 
vall-to-vall carpeting and color televisions. 

"Though Title I funds are supplemental to regular money, 
there are numerous cases where regular classroom teachers, teacher 
aides, librarians, and Janitors are paid solely from Title X funds ... 

"Title I funds are not to supplant other Federal program 
finds. But the extent to which Title I funds have been used to 
feel educationally deprived children, to purchase library facilities 
&:)d books, to provide vocational education for disadvantaged students, 
raises serious questions as to whether Title I funas are being 
used to supplant National School Lunch, Child Nutrition Act, Title 
II ESEA and Vocational Education Act funds. 

’'Title I funds are not for the benefit of non-poyerty 
children, yet teaching personnel, equipment, supplies, and materials 
purchased with this money are found in some of the most affluent 
schools where not a si gle educationally disadvantaged child is 



enrolled. 
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"And Title I funds are not to equalize racially segre- 
gated schools. Yet many Southern school systems which have stead- 
fastly refused to comply with the Constitutional mandate to 
desegregate use Title I funds to make black schools equal to their 
white counterparts. These funds are sometimes used to actually 
frustrate desegregation by providing black children benefits such 
as free food, medical care, shoes and clothes that are available 
to then only so long as they remain in an all-black Bchool."^ 

Shortly after the publication of the report. Commis- 
sioner lames E. Allen appointed an Intragoyernmental Task Force to 
improve the functioning of Title I. Among the early products of 
the Task Force vas the '’comparability requirement Issued in the 
s umm er of 1970, it requires school districts to demonstrate that 
Title I schools are the equal of non-Title I schools in teacher pupil 
ratios and instructional expenditures without and before the expend- 
iture of Title I funds. Vhile the effect* of such a requirement would 
be immense, problems of implementing it are also great. At present 
it is far too early to Judge its effectiveness. 



A report by the Washington Research Project of the Southern 
Center for Studies in Public Policy and the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc., Title I of P^EA Is It Helping Poor Children ? 
December, 1969 , pp. 57 * 15"* 
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Conclusion 

This chapter has examined, the pattern of allocation of 
federal aid to education. The story in gc eral is grossly 
disappointing. Rural areas receive far more aid proportionately 
than i etropolit&n areas* e’ ?n more than central cities. Many 
individual aid programs give more help to rich districts than they 
do to poorer ones. Fund flows over time are bo uneven, both within 
fiscal year 3 and from year to year, that harried school planners 
often end up shunting federal aid funds to the least pressing, 
least important of their academic priorities. And problems of 
program administration further dilute the effect of federal dollars. 
Most notable of all, the magnitudes of a'd are so small -- averaging 
from $22 to $50 per pvpil in the five states of the sample and frcxn 
3.3 percent to 10 percert of total revenues per pupil (Table III-l^) — 
that they must be found wanting when compared with the enormous tasks 
faced by* and inadequate money available for, public education. 

That central cities -- with their social, economic, and fiscal problems 
should be averaging significantly and consistently less in per pupil 
revenues than their less threatensd suburbs Is no less than a 
national disgrace (Table 1 1 X ) . 

There are a fev glimmers of light. Overall federal aid 
provides proportionately more aid to the fiscally threatened 
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core cities than to their more favored environs. 

Federal aid terds to go in greater proportions to districts with 
lover than average incomes and higher than average proportions 
of non-white students. These tendencies toward equity, however, 
are far too little to overcome the basic maldistribution of edu- 
cational finances in this nation. 

It may be veil, in conclusion, to remind ourselves of what 
that maldistribution implies, for statistical correlations and 
dollar amounts have a way of hiding as much as they convey. The 
real impact of inadequete and discriminatory funding levels Is evi- 
denced in high dropout rates, student performance below grade level, 
difficulties in attracting and holding qualified teachers, and over- 
crowded classes held in aged and dilapidated Bchool buildings. The 
costs of these conditions are varied and immense. They are reflected 
in higher welfare, lav enforcement, and Job training expenses of the 
cities, in the flight of the middle class to the suburbs, and In the 
human tragedy and property destruction of urban unrest. 

Remedying the problems on the educational agenda will not 
be easy. It will require the development and implementation of new 
approaches ana special programs. Retrained and better trained teachers 
will be needed. Hew class configurations and clinical techniques 
may also ce called for. A variety of strategies will be employed but 
one factor will be common to all: they will be costly. Until tie 

federal government assumes the responslbr ity for providing an ade- 
quate and equitable pattern of aid to education, the crisis in American 



education will continue. 
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TABLE HI- 2 



Revenue Received from Federal, State, ar.d Local Sources 
for Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(by percentage) 



Federal State Local 



School Year 


Sources 


Sources 


SourceB 


1957-58 




39.14* 


56.6* 


1959-60 , 




39.1 


56.5 


1961-62 , 




38.7 


56.9 


1963-614 




39.3 


56. »4 


1965-66 , 




39.1 


53.0 


1966-67 


7-9 


39.1 


53.0 


1967-68 , 




39-3 


52-7 


1968-69 , 




I4O.7 


52.0 


1969-70 , 




1*0-9 


51-8 


1970-71 


6.9 


fcl-l 


52-0 



Source: Committee or. Educational Finance, National Education Association 







TABLE JII-3 



Revenue Sources by Metropolitan 
and Non-metropolitan Areas, 1967 



% of % of % of 



Federal Total 

State Aid Revenue 



California 



Metro 


$37 


5.1< 


Non-metro 


54 


8.4 


New York 


Metro 


35 


3.4 


Non-metro 


31 


3.4 


Texas 


Metro 


42 


8.8 


Non-metro 


63 


11.8 


Michigan 


Metro 


1* 


2.7 


Non-metro 


30 


4.8 


Msssachuse tts 


Metro 


39 


5.9 


Non-met ro 


n .a. 


n.a, 



o 




State 

Aid 


Tot al 
Revenue 


Local 

Aid 


Total 

Revenue 


Total 

Revenue 


$272 


37.31 


$420 


57.51 


$730 


237 


37.0 


350 


54.6 


641 


484 


47.3 


50 4 


49.3 


1023 


542 


58.7 


350 


37.9 


923 


20 7 


4?.4 


228 


47.8 


477 


250 


46.7 


222 


41.5 


535 


264 


39.6 


385 


57.7 


667 


305 


48.5 


294 


46.7 


629 


126 


19.0 


498 


75.1 


663 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n ,o. 
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TABLE Itl-U 

Federal Aid and Total Revenue 





By Central City, Outside Central City, and Non-Metropolitan 


Areas , 196T 




State 


Fed* 

Aid 


Total 

Revenue 


% Fed. 
Aid 




California 










Central City 


$39 


$681 


5.6* 




Outside Central City 


uo 


817 


*4.8 




Non -Metro 




6k 1 


8.1* 




New York 










Central City 


68 


876 


7.7 




Outside Central City 


31 


1037 


3.0 




Non-Metro 


31 


923 


3.!* 




Texas 










Central City 


38 


!*79 


7.9 




Outside Central City 


36 


1*85 


l.k 




Non-Metro 


63 


535 


11.8 




Michigan 








* 


Central City 


29 


683 


1*.2 




Outside Central City 


1? 


666 


2.5 




Non-Metro 


30 


62 9 


l*.8 




Mass achusetts 










Central City 


69 


675 


10.2 




Outside Central City 


38 


779 


*4.8 


f 

i 

t 

* 

t 


Non-Metro 


n, a. 


n*a* 


n. a. 


* 
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TABLE III-5 



Summary of Revenue 


Sources 


for Schenectady 


and NiBkayuna, 


Nev York, 


1967 




Eh roll - 
nt 


ESEA I 


Other 
led. Aid, 


Total 
Fed, Aid 
From All 
Sources 


State 

Aid 


Total 

Revenue 


Sci. eneetadj 


12,>*60 


$ 28 


$ 32 


$ 60 


* U5U 


$ 1069 


Risk eyuna 


4,708 


6 


76 


8U 


>*71 


1173 







T ' ' ’ E 1 1 1-6 






Federal l. 


venue by Programs 


for Schenectady 


and Nlskayuna, 


Nev York, 196? 




Schenectady 


Niekayuna 


Federal Program 


*. iQt 


Per Pupil 


Amount 


Per Pupil 


ESEA I 


$ 3U3 , 800 


t 27 9 1 * 


$ 26,300 


» 1 

1 

v-n j 

j 


ESFA II 


2i* p Uao 


1.95 


35,100 


7, >*e 


ESEA III 






13>*,500 


28,57 


Tbtal ESEA 


373,200 


29,90 


195,900 


ai,6i 


NDFA III 


19,600 


1*57 


21,700 


h ,60 


NDEA V-A 


5,500 


CM 


5,200 


1.10 


Vocational El, 


50,800 


u .07 


26,900 


5 71 


Public Lev 67U 


U*3,3QO 


ll, w 


103,100 


21.89 


School Milk 1 
Lunch 


27,500 


2,20 


28,100 


5.96 


Other Federal 


120,100 


10,31* 


16,015 


3,1*0 


Total Federal 


7 1*9 ,000 


60,01 


396 ,p05 


81*, 30 



Sr irce : The University of the State of Rev York, The State Fducation Department 

Bureau of Educational Research, Albany, Rev York. 
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tabj.e hi -7 

Central City Proportion! of State' a Federal Aid 
and Enrollment for 25 Largest Citlei, 1967* 



Citlei 


Enroll- 
me nt 


ESEA I 
Eligi- 
ble! 


ESEA I 
Funda 


City Pro- 
portion of 
State's Fed- 
eral Aid 
Jlens Title I) 


City Pro- 
portion of 
State '» Fed- 
eral Aid 

(6 aajor prograais) 


Federal 

Aid 

(in 

l.OOO'l) 


California 














Lob Angeles 


iu.e% 


20-636 


20 . 0 * 


6.76 


11.71 


122,909 


fan Fran : 1 ico 


2.5 


4-5 


4.4 


1.0 


2.3 


4,474 


San Diego 
Colorado 


2.6 


3.1 


3-0 


0.8 


1.7 


3,235 


Denver 

Georgia 


19-4 


29.1 


26.0 


15-1 


18.5 


5,079 


Atlanta 
Illlnoi ■ 


10.5 


6.9 


5.T 


a . 7 


7-0 


4,375 


Chicago 
Loui i laca 


26.5 


50.9 


53-9 


24.1 


40.2 


34,763 


Hev Orleani 
Maryland 


13.0 


11.7 


15.0 


15.2 


15.1 


6.T75 


Baltimore 
Ma si achu Betti 


24.3 


50.8 


49.7 


22.6 


3S.3 


9.357 


Bolton 

Michigan 


6.T 


26.1 


24.6 


4.5 


ib. 6 


4,928 


Detroit 

Minneio’a 


14.8 


33.3 


35.0 


17.3 


26.5 


16.2T1 


Kinceapolll 

Ktaiouri 


6.5 


12.6 


11.2 


11.0 


11.1 


4,lT5 


St. uouia 
lev York 


23.9 


28,9 


19.4 


22.1 


16.1 


7,098 


>eu York 


33-3 


63.6 


61.4 


23.2 


48.7 


82.932 


Buffalo 

Ohio 


2-3 


b.5 


4.3 


2.0 


3.0 


6,543 


Cleveland 


6.2 


lb. 3 


l4.7 


6.6 


10.3 


7»8l9 

4,670 


Cincinnati 
Pens sylvan 3 *. 


3.8 


6-5 


6.6 


4.6 


6.4 


Philadelphia 


L2.7 


25. b 


24. C 


17.8 


21.5 


19,151 


Pi ttihurgh 
Terjnenee 


T.6 


6.9 


6,6 


12.1 


9.1 


6,134 


heapM • 
Texas 


Hr. 7 


9.3 


9-3 


5.2 


7-6 


3,813 


Houston 


10.9 


5.2 


51 


4.2 


4.7 


6.166 


Dali a i 


59 


3.6 


3. T 


2.4 


3.1 


4,015 


San Antcolo 
Washington 


53 


4.4 


4.3 


5.6 


4.9 


6,463 


Seattle 
Viacom in 


13.5 


15- T 


14.6 


13.5 


13.9 


4,466 


Milwaukee 


13-3 


18 . b 


27.0 


13.2 


15.4 


4,725 


Average 

vel ghted) 


12.0 


18.7 


i6.b 


10 . a 


2b. 7* 





•Excluding Diitrlct of Col\s»bi» 

**B=EA I. II. Ill, ITDRA III, Vocation*’ Education. EL 8T 1 * 
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Districts with at Least 15$ Kon-whlte Studenta 
By IncoM Quartiles 



District? by Incone Category 


I Non-white 


Total 

Federal Aid 
of District 


Average 
Federal Aid 
of QuartiJe* 


Moderately High 

Greenburgh ($9700) 


35$ 


$3 3 


$31 


New Rochelle ($8131) 


16 


51 


31 


Moderately Low 


Freeport ($T»915) 


17 


l< 9 


32 


Hempstead <$7,*55) 


65 


80 


32 


Mt. Vernon ($6,873) 


39 


68 


32 


CcpiagMe ($6 >79) 


27 


33 


32 


LOW 


Bellport ( $6,?3T) 


16 


73 


i* 6 


Central City 


Krv Tork Cltj ($6,091) 


1»0 


78 


n. a. 



•Quartllea taken from Table X 1—9 
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appendix A 

a NOTE OK THE INFORMATION GAP IN EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 



Chapter I noted critical gaps In information necessary for 
5 formulation of educational finance policy. On some of the vital 
estions underlying federal educational policy, e.g., the level of 
penditures of individual schools, comparative data of even minimal 
liability Simply do not exist. But, In regard to most of vhat ve 
!ed to hnov, the reason for the "unavailability" of important infor- 
itlon may be traced to tvo problems. First, data remain scattered 
and vithin major federal agencies Ilk. United States Office of 
ducat ion (USOE), the Office of E-onomic Opportunity (OEO), the Advl- 
ory Commission on Intergovernmental Realtions (ACiR), and the 
Census Bureau, as veil as among state and local education agencies 
md the National Education Association. With current staffing pattern., 
JSOE cannot assemble and integrate materials from these varied sources. 

TU illustrate: OEO has detailed information on Headstart 

expenditures. USOE doe. not; Census and ACIR have valuable informa- 
tion on aspect, of state and local finances relevant to the need and 
capacity for educational support, ISOE does not utilise It. Aggre- 
gate data on federal expenditures for the nation and for sta.ea as 
a vhole are available. But they are not available, either by aeparate 
titles or in total, on a di.trtct-by-diatrict basis, to say nothing 
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of separate schools within districts or of individual students. Yet 
to study the impact of federal aid to education* the researcher or 
policy maker must have figures more detailed th&j. statj-wide infor- 
mation. At present* he must deeply involve himself in the uneven 
and inconsistent record-keeping systems of the states themselves 
to obtain these data. 



tion is the lack of appropriate conceptual fraaeworks for exa^inirj 
questions of educational finance. The concept "federal aid to educa- 
tion" is currently interpreted by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (USOE's major educational sta istical bureau) to mean 
essentially "programs administered by bS0E. n Educational policy 
makers, therefore, often receive only the most gross of financial 
information related to programs like the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Operation Headstart, the Job Corps, and Manpower Development and 
Training . 



chant of schoolmen for isolating educational matters from all other 
areas of governance. In the or Id of the policy maker, however, 
educ&tioo is but one of an infinite number of claimants for public 
support, and but one of a variety of services aimed at improving 
the quality of American life. Education, therefore, must be seen 
in relation to other factors for effective policy making, for 
example, financial need for state and federal aid in school districts 



A second major reason for the absence of useful informa- 



Another problem of conceptualization relates to the pen- 
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is related to the total package of services receiving support from 
local taxes; yet, collectors of educational data regularly ignore 
questions of municipal overburden. 



services is widely recognized by social scientists and administrators, 
Within metropolitan areas competitive salary levels are set and 
students compete for Jobs after graduation, Ye', educational stat- 
isticians neglect the importance of the concept of the SM5A as an 
Interrelated regional area, and continue Instead to generate county, 
state, and national data, Another factor important in establishing 
national policy is the social and economic nature of communities , 
but again income, ethnic, md economic data are seldom integrated 
vith educational material. 



in scene very tangible vays. Ab ind ,-ndent local governments in 
most places in the nation, school districts frequently have bound- 
aries that are not coterminous vith other governmental Jur isdictionB . 
Since most data on taxes, expenditures, income, population, end 
ethnic composition are collected by general governments (municipali- 
ties end counties), they are not applicable directly to school 
districts. This lack of cotenninal* -y has proved a real Incon- 
venience to those seeking to examine education in relati-n to other 
governmental activities arid to the larger society. Even so, such 
Inconvenience has been overcome by many careful researchers working 



The metropolitan context of thfi market for educational 



These varied symptoms of statistical myopia are reflected 
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vith census tracts and school district maps, With a less restricted 
view of educational relevance, however, such anachronisms long ago 
could have been eliminated by the nation’s education agency. It is 
commendable that USOE has recently contracted vith the '"’ensus Bureau 
for a limited mapping of school district boundaries in relation vj 
general boundaries to overcome the coterminality problem. That 
USOE is Just now facing tMs problem and with only a small sample 
is testimony to how far we still must go to provide a data base for 
educational policy making, 

A start has now been made to break out of the inadequate 
procedures of data collection. Three years ago the National Center 
for Educational Statistics (NCES) began its Elementary and Secondary 
General Information Survey (ELSEGIS). A stratified sample of l,UOQ 
school systems, later enlarged to 1,600, was directly surveyed to 
provide national totals on revenues, expendit urea , and attendance. 

The Belmont survey of the Bureau of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education, and specifically its Consolidated Program Information 
Report (CPIH), will provide additional information by districts for 
program evaluation purposes, and will focus on many variables related 
to federal programs. That these efforts in their current stage of 
development can serve only imperfectly as a tool for analy ting major 
educational policy problems, especially urban problems, is not the 
point. Vl't ia important is that these new approaches are underway, 
and that they be supported, improved, and expanded. 
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The intensely valuable report of the USOE Advisory Com- 
mittee for Educational Mri&nce Statistics (the Kelly Committee), 
submitted to the U.S. Commissioner in March of 1970* catalogues 
USOE's information shortcomings in systematic detail. More important, 
it provides a series of proposals Aimed at dramatically upgrading 
USOE’s capability to provide useful material for national educational 
j)licy making. A summary of tho^e proposals follows; 

1. Organize USOE publications of school finance data 
around analytical 'omaon denominators relevant to significant public 
policy issues in American education. 

2. Combine USOE data with local governmental data from 
the Census of Governments. 

3. Solicit proposals for studies comparing ELSEGIS data 
vith the 1970 census of population and housing when those data are 
available. 

k. Expand FLSEGIS and other USOE survey 'ata to include 
federal programs not administered by USOE. 

5. Expand ELSEGIS sample to include samples within all 
SMSA's in which the largest 100 central cities are located. 

6. Expand ELSEGIS (and Belmont Survey) sample to include 
all districts with iircre than, say, 5,000 pupils plus a random sample 
of school districts under that figure. 

7. Collect data at the individual school ard administrative 
unit level on educational programs, stu *t population, personnel. 
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revenues, expenditures, and outputs for a random sample of schools 
in big cities . 

8. Collect and publish state data on (l) an annual basis 
and (2) by federal title as veil as by federal act. 

9. Develop mechanisms to coordinate USOE data colle *.t * on 
activities vith those of other agencies of the federal governietr 
that are in a position to provide USOE with useful data. 

However, the recommendations of the Kelly Committee are aa 
yet simply proposals, a blueprint for the future. For the present, 
th. need of policy makers and the interested public for information 
On the financial impact of federal aid to education remains unmet. 

This report is intended to satisfy significant aspects of that need 
by providing tystematic baseline data on federal aid and the rela- 
tionship of that aid to a series of important fiscal, economic, and 
demographic characteristics of local srhool districts. The report 
is also intended to present analytical models that can assist policy 
makers in evaluating current federal policies as veil as in design- 
ing more effective programs. In keeping vith these purposes, data 
are assembled vhich illuminate the financial effects of federal aid 
for local education agencies, vith particular emphasis on those serv- 
ing the cities and suburbs of metropolitan areas. 

Our sample vas comprised, as ve have seen, of 573 school 
districts selected on a strati fied-random basis from five representa- 
tive though distinctive states; California, Hev York, Texas, Michigan 
and Massachusetts. Researchers assigned to respective state capitals 
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collected detailed financial data for each school district for the 
fiscal years 1965 to 1S£S inclusive. Vh?le central to the study, 
this approach has tvo basic limitations. First, the sample data 
cannot be related readily to the financial data of overlying non- 
school governments because of the coterminality problem already dis- 
cussed. Second, the samples contain only a limited number of tha 
nation's largest central city school systems, systems vhich must 
be studied because of their large share of total pupil enrollment 
and, perhaps more importantly, because of all that ve know about 
their threatened situation. In order to transcend these limitations, 
ve have expanded our study to include an analysis of school finances 
and their relationship to other governmental expenditures in the 
nation H 37 largest metropolitan areas. The data on vhich this 
examination V as based vere obtained from published and unpublished 
Census Bureau sources acquired through the cooperative efforts of 
project researchers and personnel of ACIR. 

The result of this combination of sources is a picture of 
the role of federal aid in the larger framevork of local* state, and 
federal educational finance. On the one hand it is intensive in its 
focus un particular states, school systems, and metropolitan areas, 
and on the other hand it is extensive in its consideration of regional 
and national phenomena. Its analyses include comparisons of metro- 
politan yith non metropolitan areas, and central cities vith suburban 
districts, and relationships betvecn federal aid and income, race, 
property valuation* state aid, and vocally-raised revenues. Data 
vere examined both statically end over time. 

Ve hope these elements of the study will contribute to 
closing the information gap in educational finance. 
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APPENDIX b 



A NOTE ON METHODOLOGY 



This study of the patterns 0 * federal aid allocation has 
been conducted using a five-state sample (California, Nev York, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, and Texas) containing 573 school districts. 
This note will explain ho* and vhy ve chose that sample. 

In constructing the sample for this study, the basic 
choice that had to be made vss betveen a nationally representative, 
cross-sectional selection of school districts or a sample vhich vas 
representative of individual states. We decided upon the latter 
because it van more consistent vith the major purposes of our 
research. Foremost sjdung those vere (l) a concern vith governmen- 
tal units that decide aid allocations going to school districts, 
i.e., statef , and (2) an intent to see federal aid in relation to 
distinctive state-local systems of educational finance. ±n addition 
serious methodological problems plague attempts to create a single 
national sample of school districts: for example, property 

valuations are not equalized to take into account the differences 
in assessment practices aaong states, and methods for counting 
enrollments vary from state to state. As a result, ve 
have undertaken our analysis vith a Bample composed of separate sub- 
samples of school districts in five states. 



In selecting the five states to be studied, ve sought a 
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group of states that vould be “broadly representative of the dominant 
trends in educational finance , particularly of the trends vhieh 
affect metropolitan areas vhere more than tvo-thirds of the nation 
currently reside. The states lYom vhieh our school Byetem Bample 
vas dravn contain 31 percent of the nation’s total population and 
of its public school enrollment through grade 12, and 39 percent 
of the country’s metropolitan population and of its metropolitan 
public school enrollments through grade 12. In short, vith a 
sample selected from only five states ve encompass a substantial 
proportion of the nation's school population. Our selection vas 
based on core than their sizable population. Specifically our 
criteria vere: (l) region, (2) degree of urbaj ism, (3) social 

and economic characteristics, (b) arrangements for financing elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and (5) patterns jf school district 
organization. 

Region 

The choice of states provides substantial regional repre- 
sentativeness that includes the northeastern, north central, south- 
ern, and ve stern states. All the examined states are rithin a 
different cenBua regional division: California vithin the Pacific, 

Nev York the Middle Atlantic, Texas the Vest South Central, Michigan 
in the East p orth Central, and Massachusetts Sev England . 

Degree of Urbanism 

Each of the Btates vhoBe school systems ve Btudied exceeds 
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the other members of their respective census regional divisions in 
the proportion of their population classified as metropolitan. This 
skewing of the sample vas adopted in order to provide a vehicle for 
understanding the relationship between federal aid and the nation's 
metropolitan trends. In selecting our samples within those states, 
however, we did include sufficient districts in ell states except 
Massachusetts to permit us to make statements about the rural areas 
as well. 

Social and Economic Chai ^cteri sties 

In regard to social and economic characteristics, the 
five states of our study differ considerably with respect to one 
another, but are representative of their respective regions. 



with $8,6l8 falls below the national average of $9,592. while all 
the others rank above. Michigan, with $10,899 is the most affluent; 
followed by New York, $10,662; Massachusetts, $10, 5^5; and Califor- 
nia $10,l80. These average household incomes are significantly 
closer than those of any other state to the average income within 
their regional divisions. 



income, vary markedly in tenas of the proportion of their black 
population. Massachusetts has 2.2 percent, California 5.6 percent, 
New York 8.U percent, Michigan 9*2 percent, Texas 10.5 percent. 
These proportions deviate little fro? the appropriate regional 
division averages, except in the caBe of Texas which has a 



Comparing the 1968 household incomes, ve find that Texas, 



The five states, though different in terms of household 
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considerably lover proportion of bl&ck population than do other 
states in its region. However, the inclusion of Texas permitB us 
to include urban school syptems that contain large populations of 
Chicago children. Concentrated in the southwest, these school 
systems are eisung the poorest i n the nation and therefore moat 
not be ignored. 

Ihe sample stateB also differ widely in population density. 
With 657 persons per square mile, Massachusetts ranks as one of the 
three ooBt densely settled states in the nation. Conversely, Texas 
with only 36 persons per square mile rates as one of the mont sparsely 
inhabited. Population densities of the other three states are New 
York 351. Michigan 130, and California 100. As with other character- 
istics, the densities figures for the sample Btates are similar to 
those of their respective regional divisions. 

Arrangements for Financing Education 

One of the key elements in understanding systems of 
educational finance, is the relative distribution 0 f revenue 
responsibilities between the school district and the state govern- 
ment. Nationally, local governments raise approximately 52 percent 
of all revenues, the states Ul percent, and the federal government 
approximately 7 percent. Behind those national averages, however, 
is a vide range of diverse revenue responsibility. Sbe states in 
our study reflect that diversity. In regard to the percent of 
revenues raised by local Jurisdictions, Table III-ll* {pp. 66 ) shows 
that the states in our sample accurately reflect national diversity. 
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ranging from Massachusetts where percent of revenues was raised 
locally to Texas where ^5 percent was locally raised. State aid 
ranged from a lov of 19 percent of total revenues in Massachusetts 
to a high of 50 percent in New York. In regard to federal aid, 
the states in the sample ranged from 3.^ percent to 10 percent. 

These states except Texas fell "below the national average of better 
th&j 7 percent. In dollar aasunte, our states varied from being 
among the highest in the nation to being somewhat below the average. 

Again our states appeared highly representative of the other states 
In their regional division. 

Variety in state support programs was also eviden.. 
Massachusetts , Michigan, and Kev York, possess aid programs in 
which at least 60 percent of all grants is apportioned on an 
! equalizing basis , i.e. in inverse relation to the relative fiscal ability 

of local school systems. In Texas slightly less than 60 peroent 
of total *id is estimated to be equalizing, and in California, a 
flat grant state, it is only 33 percent. These figures, of course, 
do not begin to describe all the features and nuances of the various 
state aid systems , but they do give 6ome idea of the strong differ- 
ences which exist. 

School District Organization 

There is considerable variety in our sample with regard to 
| the patterns of school district organisation. All our states except 

Michigan possess Some dependent school systems, and in Massachusetts, 
as in the other Sew England states, virtually tft ry school system is 
a Bubd < ^slon of a town -vide general purpoae government. 
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California introduces a distinctive pattern. Entire 
school systems can be comprised of elementary grades or secondary 
grades or both. This arrangement complicates problems of studying 
educational finance, since there are considerable cost differentials 
in education of elementary and secondary school pupils r compar- 
isons betveen districts vith different grade levels of educational 
responsibilities must obviously be avoided. 

In Nev York, Michigan, and Texas, a more typical pattern 
of school district organization exists. Common to them, aa veil 
as to the other states in the sample, a geographic pattern of district 
organization insures that there vill be extensive social, economic, 
and fiscal disparities among districts in met ropolitan areas. 
Effectively gerrymandered bovrrdariea in all states permit privileged 
communities like Great Neck, Bloomfield HillB, and Alamo Heights 
to spend large sums on children vith fev educational problems vbile 
neigh bo ring districts are able to spend relatively small amounts 
on students vith fundamental impediments to learning. 

Selection of School Districts 

The process for selecting the districts vithln our sample 
vaa based upon the techniques «.f sample selection used in the USOE 
Elementary and Secondary General Information Survey. (Like the 
ELSEG1S sample, ours vaa chOBea on a stratified, variable proportion 
random selection basis from the 1 5*66-1967 Education Directory of 
the U, 8. Department of Health, Education and Welfare,) The first 
step In constructing the sample vaa to establish for each the 
five states the cumber tf school systems falling vithin the folloving 
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aize cohorts: (l) 25,000 and over; (2) 10,000 - 2h,999‘» (3) 5,000- 

9 ,999; (M 2,500 - 4,999 and (5) 300 - 2.499. School systems with 
less than 300 enrolled students were excluded entirely because 
they are located predominantly in two or three rural midwest era 
s t at e s . 

The second step in establishing the representative cross 
section was to decide upon the proportion of school systems to he 
selected randomly from each enrollment cohort. The ratio settled 
upon was as follows: 1 to 1 for all school systems with 25,000 and 

over; 1 to 1 for all school systems with 10,000 to 24,999; 1 to 2.5 
for all 8 chool systems 5,000 to 9,999; 1 to 4.5 for all school 
systems with 2,500 to 4,999 and 1 to 17.5 for all school systems with 
30C - 2,500 pupil population. These proportions were increased 
considerably from those used in the ELSEGIf project in order to 
give emphasis to the large school systems generally found in major 
metropolitan cooanunitieB. 

To select the districts for each cohort, a table of random 
digits was employed and the appropriate number of sample systems 
was selected. The result of this process was to give us a high 
proportion of school districts within metropolitan areas: 85 percent 

in California, 72 percent in Massachusetts, 71 percent In !fev York, 
65 percent in Michigan, *>8 percent in Texas. In terms of the number 
of school systems, the sample contains 15 percent of the total in 
California, 14 percent in Massachusetts, 13 percent in New York, 

10 percent in Michigan, and 9 percent in Texas. Because of its 
metropolitan school system orientation, however, this sample 
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represents 71 percent of the fall 1?66 enrollment in California, 

62 percent in Texas, 60 percent in Nev York, 52 percent in Michigan, 
and 45 percent in Massachusetts. 

Collection of Data 

Fiscal data vas collected for each of the sample districts. 
Research assistants spent from three to six v«ieks in state capitals 
examining a variety of official sources that reported school district 
revenues and expenditures. In several cases ve obtained copies of 
the state's ovn computer tape. In others date vere copied from 
official publications. More than fifty categories of financial 
data vere obtained for the 1965-1968 fiscal years (see Exhibit B-l), 

Social and economic data vere later assembled for each 
district. Since such data are collected on the basis of general 
government Jurisdiction and census tracts, developing accurate 
data for school districts required that researchers overcome probl ems 
of noncoterminality by comparing school district maps vith census 
tracts vhere possible and by assigning social and fiscal data to 
school districts on the basis of standardised assignment formulas 
vhere trac ted maps vere not available. A list of the social, economic 
and fiscal variables follcvs. 

The data for the five states in our study vill be made 
available in tvo forms to researchers, public officials, and others 
interested in educational finance: (l) a 200 psge statistical 

workbook containing sunnary comparative tables and (2) computer 
tapes for each of the five states. Only a minimal charge vill be 
tade. Please direct requests to Federal Aid Project, Policy Institute 
723 University Avenue, Syracuse, Rev York. 
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Phast I Fiscal Data Collection Instrument 

The followin'? data has been collected on each of the school districts in 
the project sample for the 1965* 1 9&>» 19&7 and 196C fiscal yt'ra. 
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Social and Economic Data Available for All 
School Districts in the Study 
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I960 convorker-vorker ratio* 

i960 percentage of median family Income under $3000* 
I960 percentage of median family income over $10,000* 
I960 percentage of population non-vhite* 
i960 median family income* 

1965 pupila per square mile of school district** 

1965 state equalized full valuation per pupil** 

State equalized tax rate expressed in mills** 

1967 percenter non-vhite high school enrollments*** 



• Source: 
** Source: 
Source; 



Bureau of the Census 

Computed from appropriate state sources 
National Center for Educational Statist! 
Directory 
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